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after putting them into practice during a long, active, 
and useful life. As all Unitarians think for themselves, 
there will be many differences of opinion concerning 
the merits of this address as an exposition of doctrine 
and a description of the future of religion. Most of the 
differences of opinion which would be considered impor- 
tant probably relate to beliefs about God, who is described 
in the first Epistle to Timothy as ‘‘the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords; who only 
hath immortality dwelling in light wunapproachable; 
whom no man hath seen nor can see.” 
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RESOLUTIONS passed at delegate and other meetings 
of Unitarians unless relating to practical measures, 
especially those for which money is to be raised, have 
no moral value. It is now commonly conceded by 
members of the Ministerial Union that it is not fair to 
the body of Unitarian ministers to pass a resolution 
concerning matters of opinion by a bare majority of 
those present and voting. A meeting may consist of 
fifty-five members who are supposed to represent five 
hundred and fifty Unitarian ministers. A vote may 
be passed by a majority of one, and the twenty-seven 
voting ‘‘aye’’ go on record before the public as expressing 
the sentiment and opinions of the Unitarian ministry. 
This is gaining influence for an opinion under false pre- 
tences. For this reason it has been the custom of the 
National Conference to abstain from forcing a vote con- 
cerning matters upon which the delegates were divided. 
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Ar this season when so many young persons are en- 
tering college, it may be timely to say a word about the 
moral decisions which young men especially must make 
after they enter college. Many parents fear that their 
sons will be contaminated and their integrity inpaired 
by the temptations which will assail them. But we are 
convinced, from observation and experience, that the 
main decisions relating to companionship, amusements, 
sensual gratifications and intellectual pursuits, are 
commonly made within six weeks after a Freshman enters 
college. The company he will keep, the temptations 
that he will encounter, will largely be determined by what 
his home, the preparatory school, and the neighborhood 
in which he has lived have made him. Birds of a feather 
will flock together. 
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A LEGITIMATE complaint comes from conservative 
Hindus that, when they send their sons to England to 
be educated for some profession, there is danger that 
professional agitators shall seek them out and inflame 
their minds with wrath against the British government 
and divert them from paths of peace, to make of them 
luckless and unhappy agents of sedition. In regard to 
the supremacy of England, many East Indians choose 
to maintain an attitude similar to that which marks 
the wisdom of Booker Washington concerning the negro 
problem in America. He does their sons in England 
no good who makes the assassin their idol and a career 
which leads to the gallows the calling of a hero. 
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THE report that the pope has read the report of Dr. 
C. W. Eliot’s address on ‘‘The New Religion,” and has 
had it translated into Italian in order that he might more 
perfectly understand it, and that he intended to answer 
it, raises a question. Of course, the pope does not pro- 
fess to be infallible excepting in matters of doctrine. His 
infallibility does not extend so far as to give him any 
assurance that Dr. Eliot’s address was correctly or fully 
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reported. If the pope has taken such action, he cer- 
tainly cannot be familiar with the methods of reporting 
addresses commonly adopted in America. Being fa- 
miliar with them, by the way, we may doubt whether 
the statement concerning the pope is correct. The 
method of the ordinary reporter is to select among sev- 
eral speakers the one in whom the readers of the journal 
he represents are supposed to be most interested, and 
then to pick out and magnify the parts which will excite 
interest without reference to their place in the original 
address. Prof. Palmer has had painful experiences 
which illustrate. By the way, the title of that essay 
was ‘‘The Religion of the Future.” 
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Axsour the year 1844 Lord Rosse built a huge telescope 
with great magnifying power. The event excited the 
interest not only of the scientific world, but of intelligent 
people everywhere. Taking advantage of this, some 
shrewd rascal, we have forgotten whom, perpetrated the 
celebrated ‘‘Moon Hoax.” In a story which was published 
all over the civilized world-and received with great ap- 
plause, he declared that one of Lord Rosse’s telescopes 
had been set up at the Cape of Good Hope and through 
it the inhabitants of the moon had been seen, with many 
other interesting objects connected with life upon the 
earth’s satellite. We remember, as a child, seeing a 
copy of Brother Jonathan, a huge sheet, of which one 
page was given up to pictures and letterpress illustrating 
life upon the moon. ‘The world is ripe for another de- 
lusion of a similar kind, whether connected with Mars, 
the moon, or the North Pole. 
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BETWEEN the life of the lowest savage and that of 
the highest civilization there is a bewildering multitude 
of achievements and inventions. Who invented imple- 
ments, weapons, means of navigation, spinning, weaving, 
and the making of clothes and houses? Who coined 
words and built up the amazing fabric of the languages 
with which the historic nations of antiquity came out 
into the activities of modern life? Out of what mys- 
terious powers of the human mind came art, music, 
literature, religion? One needs to meditate only a brief 
time on these wonders to get a glimpse of that amazing 
faculty of the human mind which, working apart from 
the necessities of daily life, has revealed the wonder 
world of the spirit with its innumerable symbols, altars, 
temples, churches, rituals, bibles, moral laws, and divine 
saviours. 


Business Honesty. 


The statement is made freely and frequently that there 
is no such thing as strict honesty in business. In trade 
and manufacture it is said that competition is so great 
that no man can keep pace with his rivals unless he cheats 
in measure, in service, or in the quality of the goods which 
he makes and sells. Many good people honestly believe 
that every person in a broker’s office is a liar and every 
merchant a cheat. Now what are the facts? Ever 
since history began there have been pirates, thieves, 
liars, cheats, and cruel men and women who have used 
power to oppress their neighbors and have made gain 
out of the sufferings and the enforced labor and tribute 
of those who were unable todefend themselves. All these 
classes survive in human society and are active now, as 
they always were, in their efforts to make gain at the ex- 
pense of their fellow-men. But they are less numerous 
in proportion to the bulk of society than they were in 
former ages, and society at large is better able to defend 
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itself against their incursions and inroads than ever be- 
fore. Piracy upon the high seas is almost at an end, 
although the men who would naturally turn to piracy as 
a profession, if the nations should relax their vigilance, 
are now quietly engaged in attempting, under the cover 
of law, to sell what they have not got, to lie about that 
which they offer for sale, and to devise means to create 
social distress of which they can take advantage. But 
these practices are not new, and, as they come to be un- 
derstood, society asserts itself and protects itself from 
injury. In these respects the average moral condition 
of the people of the United States measures higher than 
at any time before since the close of the Civil War, when 
we reached the lowest ebb of moral and social degrada- 
tion. 

The classes referred to above are not those of whom 
they speak who charge all forms of business and all business 
men. with moral defects and crimes against society. The 
statement we have to make, after a lifetime of close associ- 
ation with business men of the better class, is that the ma- 
jority of the men and women who do business prefer to do 
it honestly, and all of them would conduct business in this 
way if they received sufficient encouragement from the 
general public. When two men compete for patronage 
of any kind and one of them cheats, who is the tempter? 
Evidently, the buyer who will not patronize unless the 
price is made so low that an honest man cannot compete. 
When a customer pays the price of shoddy and gets 
shoddy, what right has he to complain because the seller 
is as eager to make the gain as the buyer is to make a 
saving? The bargain-hunter is everywhere. The pur- 
suit of bargains is legitimate, if it is honestly conducted. 
An honorable dealer will often have bargains to offer. 


~ If he deals with intelligent and honest people, he will say, 


Here are goods of equal quality with the best, but they 
were made last year, and it is for our advantage to get 
rid of them at a price which you are willing topay. This 
is legitimate on both sides. 

There is a large class of people who do most of the com- 
plaining about the dishonesty of business men and women, 
who want ten per cent. interest, when only five per cent. 
can honestly be earned, and who will not pay the cost of 
pure food of the best quality, of labor in house building, 
mechanical work, and manufactures which will return a 
fair profit to the worker and the dealer. Always, in 
every community, they who are willing to pay an honest 
price for honest goods can have the best service and prod- 
ucts of labor which are worth all they cost. Moreover, 
those who are in the habit of dealing honestly and frankly 
with those who have time, service, and merchandise to 
sell, readily discover that the majority of those with whom 
they deal are as honest as they are, often more so, are 
jealous of their reputation, and proud of the fact that 
they are using all the resources of science and invention 
to produce for the uses of the world articles of sterling 
quality. They do not have to compete with the shoddy- 
ites and adulterators, because a sufficient portion of the 
community is intelligent, well instructed, honest, and 
willing to deal with them on equal terms and with fair 
conditions. 

We do not hesitate, then, to say that, aside from a lim- 
ited class who are, because they choose to be, extortion- 
ers, oppressors, thieves, liars, and cheats, the majority of 
those who do business, whether on land or on the high 
seas, prefer to do it honestly, and are proud of the honors 
they win by the superior excellence of their service, and 
that the chief temptations to fraud and dishonest dealing 
come from those who buy labor and the products of labor 
and are not willing to pay the cost, a fair profit, and a 
living wage. 

The worst cases we know (and we have made a point 
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to ask many questions; especially of women who toil for 
a livelihood) are to be found among employers who engage 
the labor of poor men and working-women, and then let 
them wait for their pay while their children are suffering 
for lack of proper clothing and nourishing food. Almost 
every working-woman, if questioned, will tell a doleful 
tale of those who live in fine houses (andsome of them are 
among those who complain of the degeneracy of the times) 
who are careless about their payment and over-frugal in 
the demands they make for underpaid service. On an 
average, then, we hold that the business of the world is 
a fair measure of the moral quality of the community 
in which it is done. 


What ts He Worth? 


There are some members of the daily press, we are glad 
to say, that do not print the worst of the sensational, 
cruel, violent, and malodorous details that issue from 
the police court and the slums of great cities. But there 
are few indeed that do not minister to an insidious evil, 
not so gross and horrible as the worst, but still of a cor- 
rupting nature. It is that which puts money in the 
forefront of human estimates, and makes it the touch- 
stone of interest, of envy and desire to millions. The 
glamour of gold irradiates the sheets that are brought 
into our households, and stimulates the wide-spread cult 
of money-worship by which we, as a nation, are peculiarly 
distinguished. 

The wise mother who refused to allow her young chil- 
dren to read the daily papers, but made each day a digest 
of the important news and interesting events for their 
benefit, is to be commended. The family paper, “the 
ladies’ own,’’ the ‘‘weekly sheet,’’ according to their 
own estimate highly respectable, are few, if any, of them 
free from stimulating the inordinate love and admiration 
of money. Rich families are pictured and described in 
our magazines simply because they are rich. But it is 
to be noted how small a part they play in comparison 
with their belongings. Pages given to their fine show 
places, motor cars, steam yachts, everything that min- 
isters to self-indulgence and luxury, are avidly devoured 
by the multitude. How small the man often appears 
who owns them all! The long columns devoted to these 
things spread a contagion through the community, and es- 
pecially inflate the imagination of the young, create 
false ideals, and raise false hopes. 

“What is he worth?’ is a singular question applied to 
men of all conditions. How ‘‘worth’’ was changed to a 
money value in the various transformations of language 
it is now difficult to say, for worth is an ingrained personal 
quality, an integral part of character, not to be separated 
from the essential values of human nature. The worth 
of a man once meant his courage, his valor, his self-sac- 
rificing temper, the elements of a great nature. What is 
he worth to God, to his fellow-men, to his friends and 
family, to his lovers and admirers,—not in dollars and 
cents, but in qualities that render him human, that 
enter into his personality rather than into the weight of 
his purse? When we are asked, What is this or that man 
worth? some sarcastic speech might be admissible; for 
how often a man shows up contemptible against the pile 
of his possessions! 

Fierce is the light that beats upon a millionaire. The 
figure of his fortune is the first consideration, the value 
of his wife’s diamonds, the price paid for the furnishing 
of his mansion, the money value of everything he owns, 
is put conspicuously in the foreground. ‘There are people 
who love this conspicuity, who court it and glory in it, 
for the sense of importance it gives them,—an importance 
impossible for them to acquire otherwise. But the 
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emotions of the fortunate or unfortunate owners of mill- 
ions is of far less consequence than the vulgarizing of 
the public mind and the worship of plethoric fortunes. 

The newspapers voluntarily make themselves pur- 
veyors of information about a crowd of people who 
probably do not wish to have their name and auriferous 
fame trumpeted abroad. Some of them may even blush 
at the notoriety their millions win for them. But they 
stand for a certain amount of newspaper profit, and the 
man of the press is voracious in his own interest. He, 
the modest rich man, is estimated for what he is worth to 
the paper, for paragraphs, spicy or otherwise, for illus- 
trated articles, or telegraphic reports, often contradicted 
the day following publication. One can even pity the 
opulent man, so harried and tormented with prying 
reporters on his doorstep and special correspondents in 
his bedroom. The sleuth is on his track, the spy of the 
press is after him with hot foot. He can buy everything 
but privacy and freedom from observation. The human- 
ity in him, the only thing of abiding worth, is submerged 
in the Pactolian stream that has a singular faculty of 
hiding the better part of manhood and putting a factitious 
value on unreal and transitory things. The noble rich 
man may be a public benefactor on the largest scale, 
a lover of his kind, a generous giver, a good, if not a great 
man. He may secretly feel that his immense accumula- 
tions need an apology, for too much money carries with 
it a certain smirch. It is not seated on the same throne 
with intellect, or the highest spiritual and mental at- 
tainments. The great philanthropist makes his philan- 
thropy an excuse for being too rich. What is taken with 
one hand is given with the other, and the merit of the 
operation is sometimes questionable. But we would not 
question the purity of motive of our great and generous 
givers, only the iteration and reiteration by the public 
prints of the glory and power of money, until the glamour 
of it blinds the public, and conceals from them the power 
of weighing moral and spiritual verities against the gold 
that glitters. There are other great faults and failings 
to be laid at their door, but none more insidious and fatal 
to the young and immature. Money madness has in- 
jured every department of public life to a greater or less 
degree. It has invaded politics, it has crept into the 
church, it has done much to demoralize the home, it has 
injured the literary progress of the world by almost 
killing idealism of a high order. It is so pervasive the 
very bread we eat tastes of money. Its values are ficti- 
tious and unreal, and do but create that hunger and 
thirst of the soul, that unfed, unsatisfied passion of our 
time that, like the spirits of old, seeks rest day and 
night, but finds it not. 


Baffled Justice. 


At length we have it,—a distinction often enough sug- 
gested by legal practice, but given form in language only 
a few days ago. It was made, not by jurist, but by one 
who had been acquitted of murder because adjudged 
insane and who demanded his freedom because of his 
indubitable sanity. At the time of the killing he was 
legally insane, but not medically so. Sane as the doctor 
must view him, insane as the jury must consider him. 
In his mind was no disease: there was exuberant passion, 
hot indignation, brain-storm, which momentarily swayed 
him as wind sways a tree, and which passed as the wind 
passes. Irresponsible when the life was taken, a safe 
man immediately afterwards. We are glad of the dis- 
tinction and the crisp form in which it comes; for it is 
likely to set men thinking, and a needed reform may 
follow from their thought. The plea of insanity, with 
the often far-fetched efforts to maintain it, is bringing 
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the criminal trial into wide disrespect. 


mental aberration is brought to trial for a crime and 
successfully defended with the plea of insanity, neigh- 
bors might well wonder, if the case stood isolated, that 
their eyes had seen nothing of the abnormal behavior. 
When, however, they see it a common defence where other 
defence is impossible, they begin to suspect an over- 
acuteness in lawyers’ eyes, enabling them to detect 
what is not there. 
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When a man. 
who has lived long in a community without betraying. 


While court-room conjuries may be? 


wilder juries, wide common sense repudiates them; and. 


there is no mistaking the fact that from the prevalence 
of this plea the judicial procedure is losing its hold 
upon popular respect. 

The fiction of two insanities with thought will go the 
way of fictions: there will be recognized but one insanity, 
and that a mental disease, respecting which only the 
physician shall be heard. Asking a jury to decide as to 
insanity is akin to asking its decision as to heart disease 
or diabetes. The hospital, not the court-room, is the 
place for its consideration, Hot temper, vehement 
passion, drunken frenzy, may be very real, but they are 
not insanity; and the individual who will not restrain 
them should bear the consequences of giving rein to 
them. The severities of the law have it in part for their 
end to restrain bad temper from violent action. The 
plea of insanity should never be heard in court again. 
If one is insane, he is unfit for trial. The suspicion that 
he is so should remand him to the asylum where expert 
eyes may observe him. If here heis found sane, let him 
go back to court and take the chances of a responsible 
man. If otherwise, he should be left where he is,—for 
cure, if possible; if not, for kindly yet firm restraint. 

In another particular there seems need of reform in 
criminal procedure. It is a solemn occasion when one 
is brought to trial for life or liberty, and we would have 
him come to it with every rightful opportunity and 
safeguard. Here nothing adventitious should obtrude: 
the high man and the low man, the rich man and the 
poor man, should face the like austere judgment on the 
law and the evidence. With respect to the high man and 
the low man we have good assurance that, as a rule, in 
our region at least, they do so now; that a senator be- 
fore our courts would not be safe through his highness 
or a street scavenger imperilled by his lowness. On the 
sad day when Tucker went to his doom, some may have 
found a miserable satisfaction in remembering that a 
Harvard professor once trod the same hard path. But 
how of rich man and poor man? Is the wide impression 
that the former has great advantage in our courts a 
wholly mistaken one? 
a Jerome to accuse, only a rich man can employ a Delmas 
to defend. While the rich man may bring to court a 
platoon of lawyers, the poor man must intrust his de- 
fence to the one attorney his scanty means can hire. 
Here is a contrast dissatisfaction with which is not wholly 
unreasonable. In the market let riches have what 
riches can buy. In the temple of justice let Croesus 
and Dives stand equal. And the way to this seems not 
far to seek. If one brought to trial on criminal charge 
is unable to provide himself counsel, the State provides 
it for him, a lawyer who shall see that his evidence is 
duly presented, that the evidence against him is duly 
sifted, that his every legal right is respected. When 
the slayer of McKinley was tried, it was observed with 
great satisfaction that the highest order of legal talent 
was provided him. The query is, Why not deal thus by 
all? Why should not the State, which is the accuser, 
be the defender, too? Why not furnish the rich man as 
the poor man his counsel, and allow him no other? Thus 
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his side might be efficiently represented, every favoring — 
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fact brought into. light, every incriminating fiction ex- 
ploded, every legal safeguard held secure. This, we sub- 
mit, is all that innocence can ask and all that guilt is 
entitled to. Thus the significance of wealth in our 
courts might be very sensibly diminished, and popular 
confidence in the course of criminal justice, now not a 
little weakened, be in no small degree restored. Nor 
were there anything anomalous in this: rather were it 
in accord with a principle that is supposed to rule us. 
The State is, in theory, the common friend and guardian 
of all; and it is no more her part to convict the guilty 
than to protect the innocent. 


Current Topics. 


AN interesting chapter in the controversy between 
Secretary of the Interior Ballinger and some of the more 
pronounced advocates of the conservation of the country’s 
natural resources was written on September 15, when 
President Taft, on the day of his departure on his trip 
across the continent, made public a letter which he had 
forwarded to the Secretary, assuring him of the full con- 
fidence of the executive in Mr. Ballinger’s complete 
loyalty to the principles of conservation. As a mark of 
his belief in Mr. Ballinger’s sincerity of purpose, Mr. 
Taft authorized him to dismiss forthwith from the public 
service L. R. Glavis, a chief of division in the general 
land office, who in charges brought before the President 
had accused his chief, the Secretary of the Interior, of 
having connived at the possession, by a private corpora- 
tion, of coal lands in public domains in Alaska. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Taft took occasion to exonerate Mr. Ballinger 
of the charge, publicly made by Gifford Pinchot, the 
forester, that the Secretary of the Interior had given 
the “water power trust’’ a hold upon public rights, to 
the vast detriment of the people of the West. 


ed 


THE aims and means of the advocates of the conserva- 
tion of natural resources were focussed last week in the 
organization of the National Conservation Association, 
under the presidency of Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 
The purpose of the organization, in the words of Walter 
L. Fisher of Chicago, one of its leading promoters, “will 
be to unite in one great national organization all those 
who desire to give their personal influence and support 
to the movement, which, under the name of conserva- 
tion, has come to mean so much for the future of the 
country.” The association will advocate, as the specific 
means to the desired end, government control of lands 
necessary for the maintenance and development of 
forests, sources of irrigation, water power and phosphate 
rock, oil, coal or natural gas, in order to promote the 
best interests of the people at large by the avoidance of 
waste or monopoly. 
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THE death, early last Tuesday morning, of Gov. John 
A. Johnson of Minnesota removed a public man of rare 
gifts and attainments which had made him a national 
figure. Mr. Johnson’s election for the third time as 
democratic executive of his State by a margin of 20,178 
last autumn, when the State went for Mr. Taft by a 
plurality of 85,822, marked the late governor as a leader 
of extraordinary magnetism and tact. His victory in a 
presidential year was the outcome of two preceding ad- 
ministrations during which he had given Minnesota all 
that a corrupt Republican ring had denied to it before 
Mr. Johnson took up the gage of battle. Mr. Johnson, 
who was born in Minnesota of Swedish parents, was an 
admirable type of the sturdy Scandinavian stock that is 
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furnishing much of the best brawn and brain that are 
going into the upbuilding of more than one prosperous 
Commonwealth in the West. His death in the fullness 
of his powers has bereft the national democracy of a 
leader whose name was already prominently mentioned 
for the nomination to the presidency at the end of the 
present four-year period. 


THE growth of pauperism in the United Kingdom is 
engaging public attention in England with fresh persist- 
ence in view of the latest figures, which show that one 
out of every thirty-seven persons in England and Wales 
is habitually unemployed and the object of public 
charity. The statistics just published by the Local 
Government Board point out the instructive fact that 
at the beginning of the present year almost 1,000,000 
persons were the recipients of relief, and that the total 
of officially recorded habitual paupers, able-bodied and 
apparently unwilling to work, was 145,735, an increase 
of 18,486 in a twelve-month. During the same period 
the number of able-bodied men temporarily on the lists 
of the agencies of charity had increased 133 per cent. 
Bad as the present conditions are, it is predicted by the 
authorities that it will be even worse during the coming 
winter, and that the resources of the British tax-payer 
will be strained as never before to support the swelling 
army of non-productive men. 


& 


THE czar’s forthcoming visit to Rome is causing in- 
terested speculation at the Vatican, where it is hoped 
that the Russian sovereign, who is also the visible head 
of the Russian Orthodox Catholic Church, will pay his 
personal respects to the pontiff. It is admitted that 
such an event would constitute a precedent of great value 
and significance. In proportion to the importance of 
such a visit will be the difficulty of bringing it about. 
Roman Catholicism has stood in no cordial relations with 
the Established Church in Russia, which has recognized 
the Anglican communion alone as a kindred faith. It is 
believed that, so far as the Quirinal is concerned, the 
ezar may set foot officially within the boundary of the 
Vatican. King Victor Emmanuel, in several recent in- 
stances, has indicated his desire to live in unarmed 
neutrality with the prisoner of the Vatican Gardens. 
The repugnance of Russian orthodoxy to the Roman See 
would be the more difficult obstacle to overcome. 


ad 


Tue trial of two American missionaries, Rev. William 
Morrison and Rev. W. H. Sheppard, before the Belgian 
courts in the Congo State, which began at the opening 
of the week, presents the curious spectacle of a govern- 
ment seeking to stifle criticism of its acts by judicial 
process. Messrs. Morrison and Sheppard are sued nomi- 
nally by a rubber company which alleges that they have 
“calumniously denounced”’ its methods and operations, 
and that this denunciation has resulted in a money loss 
to the corporation, which is seeking to recover $20,000 
damages from each. Behind the company that appears 
in the litigation, however, is the real litigant, the Belgian 
government, which by the act of annexation became heir 
to the complicated and oft-repeated charges of malad- 
ministration that lay at the door of Leopold, King of the 
Belgians, the former personal sovereign of the great ter- 
ritory in Africa. The outcome of the trial is awaited 
with unusual interest on two continents. 


& 
AFTER affairs had reached a degree of strain which 


threatened to plunge Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina into 
a triple conflict, it was announced at Rio Janeiro last 
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week that Peru and Bolivia had reached an agreement 
on the boundary dispute, substantially on the basis of 
the award made by the President of the Argentine Re- 
public as arbitrator. Bolivia, upon the announcement 
of Sefior Alcotta’s award last July, demonstrated a de- 
gree of bitter dissatisfaction which produced an extremely 
painful impression at the Argentine capital and brought 
about a practical suspension of diplomatic relations 
between the two republics. The present agreement is 
reached by the relinquishment by Peru of a part of the 
territory accorded to it by the arbitrator. Despite the 
generally accepted theory that the non-acceptance of an 
arbitrator’s award constitutes an affront to the arbitrator, 
the Argentine Republic has shown a willingness to waive 
a point of international etiquette in order to insure peace 
between two neighbors. 


Brevities. 


What a summer it has been for news! 


We have long made it a rule never to buy anything 
of which the advertisement defaces the landscape. 


It has been truly said that all the old forms of alchemy, 
astrology, sorcery, necromancy, and magic, are in full 
force and exceedingly profitable. 


What caused the fall of Greece and Rome? Was it 
mosquitoes and malaria or an excess of sunlight which 
the blond races could not endure? 


The Roman Catholic method of taking the census is 
to count every one who has been baptized; that is, prac- 
tically all that are born into the families of Roman Cath- 
olics. 


Workingmen who are Roman Catholics commonly 
attend church. Other workingmen attend church in 
as large a proportion as professional and prosperous 
business men. 


For every fortune-teller and cheating astrologer there 
must be several score of fools sufficiently prosperous to 
pay the fees and enrich the fakirs who prey upon the 
credulity of their fellow-men. 


When we are inclined to the pessimistic conclusion 
that all the wealth of the country is in the hands of a 
few millionaires, let us not forget the annual farm crops, 
amounting to eight billions of dollars. 


Every city should make and enforce laws that should 
prevent the overcrowding of the poor in tenements 
which become infected with disease and therefore put 
in peril the moral and physical health of the commu- 
nity. 


By a few religious papers Dr. Eliot’s lecture on ‘‘The 
Religion of the Future’? has been received courteously 
and with an attempt at appreciation, but in a portion 
of the so-called religious: press we have not noted in a 
dozen years such an outbreak of malice, uncharitable- 
ness, and a temper decidedly un-Christ-like. 


We have received many communications concerning 
the relation of the Church to social movements and re- 
forms, and have printed a number which represent all 
the important aspects of the subject which have been 
discussed in these letters. As the controversy is sure to 
break out again at Chicago and as we are burdened with 
articles which we have promised to print, we think it 


best to postpone further discussion until after the Na- 
tional Conference. 
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Soul and Shadow. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


The day creeps on with dull and aimless feet, 
Slow falls the rain from out a leaden sky, 

And yet, warm in his home, a snug retreat, 
Man stil] may keep his aims and hopes on high. 


For souls, like stars, look on, and watch the play 
Of ceaseless powers and unending change, 

Conscious alone that love and thought shall stay, 
No matter where the cosmic forces range. 


Dark moods in nature make dark moods in men, 
The sullen sky, the gloomy view, are felt, 

Yet there is only simple gladness when 
Within the soul all outward shadows melt,— 


As melt they do, dissolved in love and light, 

Made blessings by trust’s swift-transforming powe1 
For over self man has imperious might 

And is invested with immortal dower. 


Causes of Human Progress. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


Emerson criticised much that he had seen in human 
nature, when he said, “I hate the brag for our side, the 
hurrah for our cause.’’ Such brag is usually the result 
of mere egotism and lack of genuine knowledge of man- 
kind. The real differences between men are not nearly 
so great as is often assumed, and fundamentally all 
nations are alike. The Anglo-Saxon may boast of his 
mentality as the Gallican of his wit; but mental power 
and high artistic capacity are by no means confined to 
these races. Leaving out those who are abnormal, all 
men have the same faculties and the same native capaci- 
ties, even if not in the same degree. What one nation has 
accomplished all other nations can ultimately attain, 
given the same conditions and opportunities. 

During a period of a half-century the American race- 
horse developed an astonishing progress, as the result 
of careful breeding and training. During the last twenty 
years that progress has not been due to breeding, but 
to improvements in training and.in racing-vehicles. Ap- 
parently, breeding has reached its ultimate, unless a new 
mutation should develop a fresh accretion of speed. It 
is evident that a final limit must be reached, beyond 
which no possibilities of breeding or mechanical inven- 
tion can advance. 

What is true of the horse is true of the man, and for 
the same reasons. Francis Galton has been urging for 
many years the importance of stirpiculture and eugenics. 
If better horses can be bred, why not better men? If 
the methods of the breeder can be applied successfully 
to men, undoubtedly the same results may be reached. 
In all that Galton has written on the interesting subject 
of eugenics he has never penned a word as to that 
absolutism of control which has been at the very foun- 
dation of all successful breeding. What autocrat shall 
determine, as in the case of horses and by the same 
methods, who among men and women shall breed the 
new and superior race? Galton is apparently of the 
opinion that wise men and women, rightly educated as 
to the importance of breeding for race improvement, 
will be able to act the autocrat for themselves, to select 
only with reference to superiority of offspring, and to 
select always with scientific skill. 

Eugenics, in order that its laws of heredity may be 
successfully applied, implies certain facts and processes. 
It implies that the methods of the breeder shall be 
rigidly applied in selecting husband and wife, and that 
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personal inclination and preference shall be excluded. 
It also implies that a special breed of men and women 
will be developed, that shall somehow be isolated from 
other men and women. All students of cross-breeding 
and hybridization know what results when mixture of 
races or varieties occurs. To secure the results of eu— 
genics, therefore, a caste must be formed with rules as 
inflexible as those of the Brahmins of India against 
mixture with other castes. It must be said that this is 
not democratic; in fact, that it is in the highest degree 
autocratic, and for that reason probably unworkable. 

We are not wholly without illustrations of what is 
likely to result if any serious attempt is ever to be made 
in applying the eugenic theories to actual life. Royal 
families and aristocracies have in all times and countries 
applied some of the essential principles of eugenics. It 
is not necessary to assume that such families have been 
always degenerate or that they have invariably become 
extinct, in order to recognize the limitations of such 
process of human selection. Aristocratic families have 
not, as a rule, continued for longer periods than other 
families. That they have been superior in talent, if 
such is the case, is not necessarily the result of superior 
heredity. In most instances the cause of superiority may 
be found in social heredity and not in physical heredity; 
that is, it results from environment, training, the being 
bred to rule and personal influence, and their having 
secured to them the highest opportunities of education 
and contact with the world and superior men. 

It may be said of the eugenic proposal that it is in- 
teresting and worthy of serious application in individual 
instances. This is evidently all that Galton proposes, 
for he nowhere suggests that it shall be applied by the 
state or any smaller human community, in this respect 
not following the proposals of Plato. Assuming, how- 
ever, that Galton would apply this new physiological 
gospel only to individual convictions, it may be from 
another point of view questioned if it offers a practical 
theory of human progress. Many investigators of recent 
years have refused to accept the theory of individual 
development on which Galton bases his eugenic con- 
clusions. They say that there is no conclusive evi- 
dence that man has progressed in his body and in his 
brain for many thousands of years or since the very first 
dawn of history. A very large amount of evidence is 
brought forward by them to prove that in physique, 
strength, endurance, keenness of senses, perception, 
memory, inhibition, and vigor of intellect, man has made 
no progress since our first knowledge of him, his nature, 
and his doings. 

It is evident that some races of men are larger than 
others; but why they are so we have no positive evi- 
dence for determining. It is also evident that races are 
not mentally vigorous and successful in proportion to 
body-weight or brain-capacity. Some races backward 
in civilization are of small stature, but others are larger 
than any of the most progressive. The analogy of the 
race-horse is applicable here, for we cannot assume that 
progressive races will go on developing in size of body and 
brain. Real giants have no greater power of endurance or 
length of life than other men,—in fact, are almost in- 
variably abnormal. It should be deeply pondered that, 
as an historic fact, the genius running in families, made so 


_ much of by Galton, Ribot, and many other writers on 


heredity, never continues beyond a few generations. 
No instance of such heredity can be cited that has lasted 
beyond eight generations, and it is much more likely 
that it will not continue beyond four or five. A highly 


_ important fact in connection with this continuation of 


heredity is almost invariably ignored by the writers on 
that subject. A man of genius is successful and pros- 
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perous, and he gives his children the best opportunities 
in the way of training, social position, and entrance upon 
a successful career. When this element is eliminated, it 
will be found that few families show a hereditary succes- 
sion beyond two or three generations. In a word, what 
is due to training and family position is credited all too 
frequently to heredity. 

It may be assumed that man became essentially what 
he is now many thousands of years ago, and that in in- 
dividual and racial qualities he has made but little or 
no progress. We may not be ready to follow August 
Weismann in his assumption that man is now what he 
was twenty thousand years ago. It is not unreason- 
able to conclude that man has become better adapted 
to his environment, that his hands have grown more 
supple, that his brain has acquired a flexibility it did not 
once possess. A most convincing form of evidence is 
the prolongation of childhood with racial progress. In- 
deed, this may be assumed to lie at the basis of all man’s 
advancement. The effects of prolonged childhood, how- 
ever, may not be found in stronger body or larger brain. 
We know from the most unmistakable evidence that 
power of mind is not measured by size of brain. An 
advancing period of childhood gives flexibility of mind, 
greater adaptiveness to environment, larger powers of 
acquisition, and a prolonged period of mental growth. 
The longer the individual brain is in reaching its full 
maturity, the greater its power of acquisition and the 
later the cessation of its creative activities. 

The brag in regard to present progress and racial su- 
periority finds a crucial test when we consider the men 
who have been produced in different countries and epochs. 
With all our mechanical and scientific advancement we 
have not a group of men to show equal to that produced 
in the little city of Athens during a period of a century. 
In China, India, Babylonia, Judea, Egypt, and Rome, 
judged by their institutions and their growth in civiliza- 
tion, there were men living from three to six thousand 
years ago in every way the equals of any to be found 
to-day in America or Europe. Indeed, there were prob- 
ably men living in Mexico and Peru, and among the 
Toltecs and Iroquois, fully as gifted with native talent 
as any living in the most progressive countries to-day. 
From this point of view it is not absurd to assume that 
for natural talent men may be now found among the 
natives of South Africa who are as gifted as any in Eng- 
land. ‘The difference is not in size of brain, endowment 
of mental power, or depth and height of intellectual 
capacity. In these respects the individuals of the most 
advanced races have no superiority over those less pro- 
gressive. 

Races are mainly unlike each other in their historic 
experiences, and the degree in which those experiences 
have become a racial endowment. While they may be 
unlike in size, features, and weight of brain, these are 
minor elements of difference compared with their tradi- 
tions, culture, and history. It is in what has been by 
some scientific men called tradition that the real prog- 
ress of mankind is to be found, not in the enlargement of 
individual capacities. There is no genuine evidence of 
any kind to be found proving that individual human 
nature is to-day advanced beyond what it was twenty 
thousand years ago. ‘The efficiency of human life is 
to-day to be seen not in individual, but in social prog- 
ress. The remarkable inventive era of the last century 
is not owing to greater individual endowment, but to the 
gradual mastery of natural forces, a working knowledge 
of physics, and a quickened insight into the technique of 
mechanical requirements. It has taken many thousands 
of years to secure, slowly and patiently, this knowledge 
of nature requisite to the rapid mechanical advance- 
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ment we have witnessed. The inventor of the steam- 
engine was no more a man of genius than the discoverer 
of the principle of the lever. When we had come to 
know how to use steam, electricity, and magnetism, we 
had secured that mastery of natural forces which made 
all subsequent invention possible. 

All civilization is a social accumulation and transmis- 
sion, which enables one generation to profit by those ex- 
periences which have come to preceding generations. 
If there were any “‘lost arts’’ of Babylonia, Egypt, or 
Greece, then succeeding civilizations have not profited 
by them; but those inventions, discoveries, knowledges, 
which have survived, which have been passed on, and 
which remain as an endowment for mankind in the form 
of arts, sciences, and literatures, have been the real 
means of progress. The whole of this transmitted mas- 
tery of the conditions of life has been given the name of 
tradition. It means all that we usually express by the 
words “education,” “training,” “culture,” “civiliza- 
tion,’ and “progress.”’ Ina word, it is the transmitted 
result of all human experience, individual and social. 

Tradition is a name for all which is offered to the new- 
born child in addition to his heredity. No one child 
can ever profit by the sum total of this proffered oppor- 
tunity for advantaging himself from the wisdom of the 
ages. It guides the experiences of every child, it shows 
him in what direction he may gain the requisite educa- 
tion and training for life, and it opens to him endless 
opportunities for the enlargement of his mental powers 
by means of experienced wisdom. What he will become 
depends on two sources, that of heredity and that of 
opportunity for training. The first is determined for 
him by his ancestors, and is popularly known as talent or 
mental endowment. The second is determined by the 
opportunities which society affords him and by the exer- 
tion of his own individuality. Social opportunities we 
describe as training and education, and they consist 
wholly in entering into tradition, acquiring its results 
and profiting by its methods. Of these several sources 
individual effort and individual initiative are worthless 
except in so far as they can make use of tradition as a 
basis. 

Racial differences are almost wholly the product of 
divergences in tradition or variations in the results of 
transmitted wisdom which can be given the child for 
his training. Ifthe racial experiences have been meagre, 
the tribal or national history poor and limited, the tradi- 
tional mastery of nature and life inadequate, the child 
must grow up mentally stunted and enter upon his in- 
dividual career imperfectly equipped. Whatever the 
natural endowments of such a child, he cannot advance 
beyond what his racial equipment has made possible. 
A Mozart, a Shakespeare, a Darwin, in size of brain and 
natural power, would in such an atmosphere leave no 
results behind that will add to the world’s stock of prod- 
ucts of genius. Great men are great by force of what the 
race has given them of talent and what it offers them 
of tradition. 

The common notion that human progress is due solely 
to the inventive skill and leadership of great men of 
genius needs serious and extensive modification. Such 
a theory cannot be satisfactory to the sociologist, as it 
cannot be to the biologist who gives attention to the 
action of social forces. The method of eugenics may be 
suggestive and interesting, but it cannot ignore the larger 
promise of tradition or the great importance of giving 
to every child the fullest possible measure of training 
for life which its heredity and natural endowments make 
possible. Progress is undoubtedly furthered by men of 
great insight and genius; but in much larger degree it 
is the result of transmitted social equipment for the 
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business of life, which we owe to all the men and women 
who have gone before us along the lines of our racial 
development. 

WAKEFIELD, MAss. 


South America’s War of Independence. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


oo 


Ecuador’s exposition, opened on August 28, com- 
memorates an important event in the world’s history. It 
recalls to mind Quito’s unsuccessful revolt against Spain 
in August, 1809. That was the beginning of South Amer- 
ica’s war of independence. This is the first centennial 
celebration ever held in any country of Latin America. 
It was just a century ago that the Ecuadoreans struck the 
first blow for freedom. As a matter of fact, none of the 
Spanish provinces in the New World became a free and in- 
dependent nation till after years of desperate fighting. 
The republic of Venezuela, though proclaimed in 1811, 
was not an accomplished fact until about 1819; Ar- 
gentina dates from 1816; Chile, 1818; Colombia, 1819; 
Peru, 1824; Bolivia, 1825; and Ecuador, 1830. 

The people of the United States are so absorbed in 
their own affairs that they pay little heed to the goings- 
on in Latin America. During the past decade or two the 
eyes of the world have been on Japan: in the coming dec- 
ade South America will claim more and more attention. 
It is to-day pre-eminently the land of opportunity. 
While our country has not yet quite reached the limit of 
development, its public lands are being rapidly settled. 
‘Westward the course of empire takes its way,’’ wrote 
Berkeley. Were he alive to-day, he would say, “South- 
ward the course of empire takes its way.’’ South Amer- 
ica presents an almost virgin territory. It is the land of 
seemingly limitless possibilities. It is a continent of 
vast extent, yet its population scarcely equals that of 
little Japan. 

The history of Spanish America is a sealed book to 
most of us. Those unfortunate countries have had a past 
whose record is one of absorbing and romantic interest. 
South America has produced heroes whose names man- 
kind will not willingly let die,—Bolivar, San Martin, 
Sucre, Miranda, and Santander. These men made pos- 
sible the republics that have been the scene of bloody 
revolutions and are now emerging into a stable order and 
beginning to reap the fruits of enlightenment and refine- 
ment. It is a sanguinary history, yet it is illuminated 
with some bright pages. 

The liberation of Latin America was not accomplished 
in a day. Our forefathers fought eight years to escape 
from the tyranny of George III. The South Americans 
fought twice as long for their emancipation. Their 
revolution was a series of uprisings, beginning in 1809 
and culminating in 1825 with the capture of the last 
Spanish stronghold. 

The revolutionist leaders of South America were sol- 
diers of fortune. However lacking some of them may 
have been in moral elevation of character, they cer- 
tainly are to be praised for tenacity of effort and obstinacy 
in combat; and one of them, Bolivar, was possessed of 
a devotion to the cause that amounted to a passion. It 
was Bolivar’s fervent enthusiasm for an idea that kept 
him from despair when his followers would have given” 
up. There was no such word as “‘fail’’ in his dictionary. 
He was just the leader needed for an impulsive, energetic 
people. 

“Modern civilization is democratic,’ says Castelar. 
South America gained freedom only after a long and costly 
struggle, yet it was worth while. But for the republican 
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movement started in 1809, those down-trodden lands 
might have remained in the same condition as that of 
Cuba. True, Spain’s despotism was succeeded by chaos 
and one outbreak after another; but now the patriots 
are coming to their own, and constitutional governments 
have been firmly established. 

The history of the South American war of independence 
could almost be written in the biographies of two men,— 
Bolivar and San Martin. To say this does not detract 
from the glory of Miranda, who perished at the beginning 
of the struggle; nor is it intended to disparage the brill- 
jant exploits of Gen. Sucre, ‘‘who shares with San 
Martin the honor of being the greatest soldier of the 
patriot side.” 

Bolivar’s native land, Venezuela, was the first of the 
South American provinces to throw off the Spanish 
yoke. It is not too much praise to say that he was the 
Washington of Venezuela. He also delivered the neigh- 
boring colony of Colombia, and the freeing of Ecuador 
was the work of Bolivar more than that of any other man. 
He had a part, too, with Sucre and San Martin in win- 
ning independence for Peru and Bolivia. The latter 
country was named in his honor. 

Simon Bolivar was educated in Spain, and travelled 
extensively through Europe. When a young man, he 
met Bonaparte, then at the height of his power; and it 
has been hinted that the gifted Venezuelan formed the 
ambition of being the Napoleon of his country. In 1806 
Bolivar made an extended tour through the eastern por- 
tion of the United States. He became impressed with 
the successful workings of democratic institutions here, 
and resolved to do all that he could to overthrow Spanish 
rule in Venezuela and set up a republic. ‘This, Bolivar’s 
dream at the age of twenty-three, he lived to see ful- 
filled, and more. 

In 1809 Spain was in deep water. Napoleon’s in- 
vasion of the Peninsula gave the South American pa- 
triots their opportunity, and they were not slow to im- 
prove it. The leaven of unrest had agitated the educated 
Creoles for years: now the republican aspiration took 
shape in deeds. The successes of the Venezuelan revo- 
lutionists were followed by reverses, and the outlook 
looked gloomy. When everything seemed lost, Bolivar 
came to the front and showed his extraordinary abilities 
as a leader. His patriotic enthusiasm was infectious. 
The conflict was renewed, and the insurgents won in sev- 
eral hard-fought encounters. On a memorable day in 
South American history, Aug. 4, 1813, Bolivar entered 
Caracas in triumph, while the people greeted him as 
“Liberator.” 

However, the goal of freedom was not yet won. After 
the battle of Waterloo, Spain’s hands were free, and an 
army of ten thousand veterans was landed in Venezuela. 
The hopes of the patriots were dashed to the ground, and 
Bolivar was obliged to withdraw from his beloved coun- 
try for a time. Then the conflict was renewed against 
terrible odds. 

Returning, Bolivar took the field, and rallied the 
scattered insurgent forces to his standard. They clashed 
with the Spanish regulars in a three days’ battle and 
were victorious. This gave the patriots new courage. 
Year after year the war dragged on, and the fate of the 
infant republics wavered in the balance. They lacked 
the sinews of war. Bolivar’s ill-fed, poorly armed troops 
melted away. Then in the hour of gloom and almost 
helplessness he conceived a masterly strategical plan. 
With indomitable energy he collected another army of 
hardy Venezuelans. He hired several companies of 
British and Irish veterans who had fought in the wars of 
Napoleon. His expedition for the relief of New Granada, 
which culminated in the battle of Boyaca, Aug. 7, 1819, 
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was an enterprise that: justly ranks with the celebrated 
feats of Hannibal and Napoleon. 

Says Prof. Bingham :— 

“The difficulties of Bolivar’s campaign of 1819 and the 
courage and endurance displayed by the liberating army 
have not been exaggerated. It is not surprising that 
South Americans are fond of comparing Bolivar’s feat 
to that of Hannibal or Napoleon. It was an undertak- 
ing that has few equals in military history. The long 
march over the llanos in the wet season, when torrential 
rains turn the plains into vast lakes and interminable 
swamps; the absence of any food except newly killed 
beef; the prevalence of malaria; the necessity of endur- 


“ing terrible heat in the middle of the day and penetrating 


cold at night; of wading treacherous swamps and jswim- 
ming flooded rivers, their clothes rotten and torn to 
shreds; the terrors of the Paramo; the weak and en- 
feebled condition of the men; the loss of their animals, — 
and all in the face of an enemy that outnumbered them. 
It is no wonder that the royalist army was demoralized 
by such an exhibition of courage. The moral effect of 
the march can hardly be overestimated. The battle of 
Boyaca was fought without any exhibition of strategy. 
It was won by men who first dismayed their adversaries 
by accomplishing an unheard-of feat and then fought 
with tenacious courage.’’ 

Two years later Bolivar routed the Spanish army at 
Carabobo, annihilating royalist resistance in Venezuela. 
Then he undertook the conquest of the Spanish forces in 
Ecuador. OnjAug. 6, 1824, he won the, cavalry action 
at Junin. His great lieutenant, Gen. Sucre, fought the 
decisive battles of Pichincha and Ayacucho, which 
gave the finishing stroke to Spanish misrule in South 
America. 

Meanwhile Gen. San Martin had freed Argentina and 
Chile, and had materially assisted in the emancipation 
of Peru. He led the patriots at Maipo, ‘‘the hardest- 
fought battle in all the wars of South American indepen- 
dence.”’ In the judgment of sober-mindedhi storians the 
Argentine hero holds a place of distinction not second 
to that of Bolivar, the Liberator. 

DENVER, COL. 


Spiritual Life. 


You cannot believe in honor until you have achieved 
it. Better keep yourself clean and bright: you are the 
window through which you must see the world.—George 
Bernard Shaw. 
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Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate, 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free: 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to 
the end. —Aubrey de Vere. 


as 


If only heroic deeds were greeted with applause, if 
only inspired leaders were summoned to command, if only 
capable men were set in high places, if only the virtuous 
of earth won our affections, if only the deserving beggar 
received the penny, this world would be a sorry place. 
For it is one of the most compensating truths in life that 
we constantly love and reward and trust unworthy 
people, and so, sometimes unknowingly, help them to 
better things.—F rank Pierson Tebbetts. 
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Our Father, look upon us as thy children. We have 
needs. Thou who in thy providence dost give us our 
daily bread, give us that for which our souls are languish- 
ing and perishing, the bread and the waters of life; and 
oh! save us from that second death that consists in aliena- 
tion from thee and voluntary disobedience to thy high 
will. Thou dost give us pleasures of sense; oh, give 
us those purer and nobler satisfactions of the soul, by 
which we shall be able to exclaim, like the psalmist of 
old, ‘My delight is in the law of the Lord.’”’—Horace 
Mann. 


What shall Satisfy? 


BY M. J. W. RICE. 


Just to wait at the railway station until the incoming 
or outgoing train is to discover a world’s unrest; or to 
wait at the gangway of an ocean steamer where represen- 
tatives of the nations, strangers in dress and language, 
are joyously or anxiously waiting to disbark or to launch 
upon the coming voyage, and humanity’s great sea of 
unrest surges before us. From sunrise to sunset, day in 
and day out, there is no spot in all creation where men 
congregate or have their abiding-place but the picture 
repeats itself, of a sea of souls forever in ebb and flow, 
a moving picture of men and women, of all classes and 
conditions in life, in ceaseless struggle for an ill-defined 
end. 

To the observer of this restless throng at the street 
corners or in places of public assembly, curiosity becomes 
surprise, half culminating in pity at the suspicion of 
ignorance it indicates as to how one shall find its object, 
even though it be the ignorance of a bosom friend in- 
cautiously confessing to some great desire, some mental 
unrest. 

We pity this confession to a pointless struggle. 

There are those who do not hesitate to point the way 
to quietude and rest, to a supply to all our demands, 
“providing we first learn to do without the things we 
can’t get’’: that, furthermore, we can have everything 
we like in the universe, providing we set about attracting 
it in the right way. 

We see the tree by the roadside has only to appro- 
priate to itself the life-giving elements of earth, air, and 
moisture that surround it, and just as naturally we may 
attract to ourselves from our immediate surroundings 
whatever we need physically and spiritually. 

The very consciousness we have of a continual craving 
for something that we have not signifies in truth that 
we are not self-existent, but that outside of us lies the 
stuff that, as we attract it to ourselves and appropriate 
or incorporate it into our being, we thereby develop to 
the full stature of perfect manhood or womanhood. 

The last summer visitor had departed with the coming 
of the frost. By twos and threes they went, and we were 
left alone, as it were, in the chambered silences of Nature, 
in her yearly progressive march. 

Here and there along the avenues that centred at 
the sunny southern veranda, tall trees interlocked above 
our heads,—trees that from tender shoots had grown and 
spread their branches in splendid luxuriance. Mentally, 
I questioned how the tree had attained to this great 
measure of its desires without change of place or sur- 
roundings. 

Nature has always an answering voice for him who 
asks, and thus she answered me. Development, or growth, 
is but an easy thing, for the energy the tree expends in 
putting forth leaf and bud and fruit is but the energy 
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it has first taken in from the earth, moisture, and air of 
its environment, as it receives from the Infinite Life in 
which as a sea it is bathed. As it receives, so it imparts 
through every avenue of its being, and, giving as it has 
received of this same Life Infinite, constitutes life as we 
see it in the towering oak or in the fire that burns in the 
sumach bush. 

This it is that satisfies,—to find one’s whole life in one’s 
environment; and, so far from making an anxious struggle 
to live, one has only to become recipient to all the good 
that is nearest to hand. 

A favorite rosebush that had been neglected put forth 
one day a little green shoot. We saw the effort, and 
tenderly lent it a helping hand. Next day, to our glad 
surprise, the tendril had clasped the slender support. 
Day by day it lovingly stretched itself in the direction 
of the guiding thread even after the breath of the frost 
was in the air, daily reaching up an inch or more with 
expanding, shining leaves along its shaft. 

Here was the mystery of unrest,—the longing after a 
larger life; the realization of a life supplied from with- 
out, from its environment. And, behold, there was no 
unnatural struggle in all this unfoldment. 

It simply reposed in the sunlight, in the dews of the 
night, in the sweet atmosphere, rooted and grounded in- 
these conditions. Nature, which is the omnipresent 
spirit of life, flowed and manifested itself in stem and leaf 
and bud and bloom. 

Plant life and tree life thus solved for me the riddle of 
man’s unrest. 

“Consider the lilies,’’ said the Christ, ‘““how they grow: 
they toil not, neither do they spin.” 

Trusting in our environment, in the sweet influences 
that come to us from social relations strengthened and 
fortified by the fret and turmoil of business perplexities, 
how shall a true, abiding rest and peace come to us 
but as it comes to the tender sapling bending almost to 
breaking, only to lift itself stronger as the wind subsides? 
Nature sums it all up thus: ‘‘Thou art loved: love thou. 
Thou hast received: give; and all the energies of Omnip- 
otence shall course through thy whole being.’”’ And this 
shall satisfy. This shall give thee thy heart’s desire. 


WORCESTER, Mass. ; 


On Honor. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 


There is a story told, I think, either of George IV., 
while he was yet prince, or of his close friend and kindred 
spirit, Beau Brummel. Whoever it was, his lavish 
expenditures and looseness of living had so piled up 
debts that to pay seemed quite hopeless. Among his 
other accounts was one that had been running and ac- 
cumulating a long time, to a certain tailor. The poor 
tradesman, having dunned and dunned to no purpose, 
sought at last a personal interview, and with tears told 
a pitiful tale of poverty and the straits to which he was 
being put because of his delinquent debtor. The great 
personage listened, somewhat moved in his sympathies, 
but not in the least in his pocket. ‘Sorry,’ he said 
coolly, “but I can’t pay you, really I can’t: it’s all I can 
do to pay my gambling debts.” 

Very naturally, the poor tailor thought that his bill 
ought to have precedence over such an obligation; but 
the other remained unmoved by morality as he had 
been by logic or sympathy, claiming (and on good grounds 
according to the ethics of court circles) that his losses 
at cards were debts of honor. 

Instantly the man whipped out his bill, procured a 
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pen, and dashed down his signature to a receipt in full. 
“There,”’ said he, thrusting the release into the other’s 
hand, ‘“‘now my account is a debt of honor, too.’ 

It is related that the device proved serviceable, as well 
it might, though, alas! in these modern days, with chivalry 
quite out of fashion, it is doubtful if that course would 
prove “good business.”” Imagine the futility of such an 
appeal from creditor to debtor on the ground of their 
common membership in a Christian church! It need 
not follow that there had been any “gambling,” but 
assuredly there are plenty of other ways by which easy- 
going consciences establish preferred obligations, to 
cancel which before their honest debts appears not only 
desirable, but honorable. Of course, many members 
of Christian churches are trustworthy, perhaps most 
members are, and probably a larger proportion of mem- 
bers than of non-members; but who needs. to have 
cumulative proof of the fact that it is individual char- 
acter. (and not profession of credence) upon which re- 
liance must be based? 

If, then, all the sanctity of religion manifestly fails to 
afford assurance of safety and fair dealing, is it possible 
to look elsewhere in the world for those safeguards? 
What community other than an organization founded 
directly upon the will, the support, and the gospel of 
the Almighty, can afford that confidence between man and 
man to eliminate doubt as to motive and to avert al- 
together suspicion? I think it highly probable that 
most of you will be inclined to reply that nowhere else 
is to be found any better guarantee, and that whatever 
defects are to be discovered are due solely to the per- 
versity or hypocrisy inherent in humanity. 

And yet there are a number of instances of organized 
‘societies wholly secular, in fact the very antipodes of 
churchly, which have achieved and are to-day achiev- 
ing all those beneficent results which ought to have 
been the sole prerogative of the kingdom of God for the 
benefit of believers. 

One would hardly consider the New York Stock Ex- 
change exactly in the light of ‘“‘a communion of saints.” 
Indeed, to judge by much that appears in the daily 
papers and the ‘‘muck-raking’’ magazines, this might 
be the last place to look for the very soul and spirit of 
integrity. But there it is ‘‘in the midst of them.” Be- 
tween members of that marble mansion of trade in ‘“‘se- 
curities’’ on New York’s famous Broad Street, no paper 
writing passes certifying to the binding obligation of 
a transaction. In the very fiercest rush and maddest 
vortex of the wild ‘‘corner,’’ a word, a nod, the merest 
sign, amply suffices. Whatever it may lead to,—ir- 
reparable loss, ruin, bankruptcy, no matter,—the ‘‘deal”’ 
is closed. I am not professing to be an apologist for 
whatever crimes may be committed in the name of 
honor. I simply record the fact—to be easily verified— 
that the dealings on that Exchange are ‘‘on honor.” 
The Corinthian fairness of its pillared and entablatured 
front is not shamed by the constant and consistent 
uprightness of the traffic within. 

Another and even more flagrant example of the work- 
ing of that higher law, the subtle, subconscious, instinctive 
choice, which is the mark of the man, as conscious re- 
fusal to choose righteously is that of the beast: I refer 
to the race tracks, the jockey clubs, the driving-parks, 
where horses being sped for sport (a not improper form 
of amusement) has given rise to the altogether deplorable 
custom of betting on results. An importation from 
England, the ‘betting-book, has spread from among 
“gentlemen,” where it originated, so that the entire 
system of organized wagering, to win or “for place” 
or what not, is conducted virtually ‘‘on honor” in every 
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Again, at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point a moral condition exists quite unique among 
educational institutions, except that it is closely paral- 
leled at Annapolis,—a condition of virtual absence of 
controlling authority. At the great war college on the 
Hudson, discipline (and the most rigorous discipline 
possible) is maintained hardly at all by the sppervision 
of commandant or tactical officer, but in almost every 
detail by the cadets themselves. For one purpose or 
another—from ‘‘officer-of-the-day,”’ charged with gen- 
eral oversight of the conduct of the Corps, to a room 
orderly—every cadet is at some time (and for certain 
matters all the time) on duty, bound by custom, public 
opinion (the honor having more than the binding force 
of law), to do his part in the maintenance of order,—to 
note and report not only another’s fault or failure, but 
very often his own. 

This method of enforcitig military discipline over the 
incipient soldiers as a body of young men being trained 
to arms as a profession is not confined to duties either 
martial or educational. The atmosphere of West Point 
is charged with truth. Respect for property rights 
supplants the formal edict, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’’ and 
loyalty to the word, written, spoken, or even implied, 
dispenses wholly with the letter of the law, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” 

To each of these three altogether divergent vocations 
of life young men come encrusted with the barnacles 
of inherited characteristics, or of traits acquired in very 
early years. The grains are innumerable; the grist (for 
the survivors), one and one only. ‘The doctrine of the 
fittest’s survival here finds supreme examples. No 
broker can continue an hour at his trade of dealer in 
margins whose integrity has been even so much as 
smirched. No frequenter of the betting ring (gentleman 
for jockey) by one jot or tittle tainted can hope to remain 
in good standing, but with merciless rigor is ruled off 
the course. At West Point, while the young plebe is 
treated with sufficient tenderness as to certain civilian 
moral derelictions, he is soon made to realize that his 
lines are laid in a locality where such are no longer tol- 
erated. The transformation here is curious and interest- 
ing. Toremain at the Academy, not only in good stand- 
ing, but at all, it is imperative that, though a cadet 
may be ever so lax by natural inclination as to the prin- 
ciples of meum et tuum, ever so “imaginative,” ever so 
“timid,’’ he must become honest, truthful, and brave, 
or without fear or favor or affection he is cordially in- 
vited (not only by the officials, but by his own comrades) 
to depart. During the five years of my own personal 
experience of West Point’s strenuous energy in ways of 
purification four cadets, caught ‘‘red-handed,’’ were 
escorted to the boundary of government lands, and there 
bidden to show their face no more. 

It hardly requires any lengthy essay that the lesson 
inculcated by the above outlined results should be made 
apparent. Manifestly, it is that of all environment, all 
training. Those natural inclinations to departure from 
the strictest moral standard become with marvellous 
celerity modified. Conformity is recognized not only as 
desirable, but essential. To fail is not only unprofitable, 
it is dangerous; the penalty for defalcation or derelic- 
tion too terrible. 

Further and even more forceful illustrations of the 
power of the known penalty are not lacking. As to the 
possibilities concerning a practical communism, where 
individual liberty seems to have been maintained and 
property rights preserved coincident with a fairly en- 
lightened regard for public utility, perhaps the account 
given by Washington Irving in his Life of Columbus 
of the customs of the native Haytians—unspoiled by 
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either civilization or theology—furnishes the best evi- 
dence in all popular literature. But, after all, nowhere 
so well, in the ancient or the modern world, may this 
vital principle be better studied than in a country com- 
monly known as “pagan,” the heart of China, whose 
barbarian inhabitants are governed by the maxims 
older than, but systematized by, Confucius. 

Doubtless to some the assertion that a system of high 
morality marks the peculiar arrested civilization of the 
Chinese empire will be surprising, to many more shocking. 
So accustomed have we become to judging the Mongolian 
from the sample of their outcasts that it is only with 
difficulty that we accept the evidence of those who have 
made themselves familiar with the affairs of the ‘‘ Flowery 
Kingdom.” It is not by the conduct or the ethics of 
expatriated Chinamen or of residents at the treaty 
ports that China should be judged, but by the condi- 
tions that obtain in that vast interior region as yet un- 
contaminated by contact with the vices and the trickeries 
that characterize Western “business.” 

It is related by numerous trustworthy travellers that 
an American or European who makes no display of his 
“superiority,” and attends solely to his own affairs, not 
interfering with theirs, finds a cordial welcome, bound- 
less hospitality, and a society not uncongenial in all 
those regions away from China’s seacoast. ‘The govern- 
ment is corrupt and the governors of the provinces 
rapacious, but the people themselves are orderly, peace- 
ful, intelligent, and not at all the monsters that they 
have been thought to be. Manifestly, many of their 
customs are widely at variance from our own standards 
of taste and propriety,—some deplorably at variance; 
but in one single respect their civilization shames that 
of the West,—their integrity is beyond question, their 
word can be taken not only in some things, but in all 
things. It is not with them, as on our Exchange, our 
race course, our Military Academy, that good faith has 
been adopted as a necessity: it is an inheritance, not a 
choice, the survival of all that is fittest and best in com- 
merce between man and man. 

Previous to the coming of our race the Chinese of 
the coast provinces were as honest as their brothers of 
the interior. But the Spaniards and Portuguese in the 
sixteenth century, and more effectually the British in 
the eighteenth, violently disturbed the existing serenity. 
It is a matter of common knowledge and reproach that 
the traders of Great Britain, for greed of gain, brought 
the opium traffic to China, so debauching the people. 
We ought not in charity to thrust the sole stigma upon 
England. We of the West, of every nation, are equally 
responsible for every iniquity. We assisted in bringing 
—we Americans—not opium, perhaps but a worse thing, 
a more debauching thing: we brought—or connived at 
bringing, to a race all of whose commercial dealings had 
been ‘‘on honor,”’ the contract. 

Reflect upon all that is contained in this one single 
statement,—the sudden, violent, and compulsory ex- 
change of the inheritance of probity and sacred obliga- 
tion, the written instrument,—the letter of the law for 
the spirit. Of course, the Chinese of the hongs fought 
fire with fire, matched tricks with deceit, demanded 
the eye for the eye and tooth for the tooth. What else 
could have been expected? ‘There exists in nature a 
moral atavism,—a “reversion to type’”’ of ancestral 
savagery, as certain as the physical reversion. The 
tendency to retaliate, to strike back, to exact retribu- 
tion, is as sure in the natural man as that first of the 
dicta of mechanics, that “action and reaction are equal, 
contrary, and simultaneous.’”’ The American calls this 
unholy process “getting even’’; the Chinaman, ‘saving 
his face.” 
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On the stock exchanges and race tracks and at the 
military academies of America it has been discovered 
how savage the process is, and how profitless. China 
discovered it centuries before the birth of Him who 
lived the life and preached the gospel that, really be- 
lieved, would speedily abolish all savagery. 

Contrast the worldly word ‘‘honor’’ with the nobler, 
purer word “faith.” I would not by remotest im- 
plication seek to substitute the lesser idea—the tem- 
porary expression of the spirit of conduct—for the 
greater, for the infinite and eternal. The honorable 
require no sermons, no glossaries of terms, no concord- 
ances, to prove honor’s meaning. None need guess, for 
all know, Honor’s demands. But how is it with faith? 
Translated into the language of earth, it reads too fre- 
quently “credulity,” too often mistakenly, ‘‘belief.”’ 

Faith, rightly understood, is an amazing word. It 
believes not because it is credulous, but because it 
knows. It does not calculate probabilities of profit, 
it invests. It never confounds manners with morals; 
not able always to explain, or even to understand, why 
it desires, it loves. 

NEwsure, N.Y. 


Ahead of Time. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


We frequently hear it said that men are more disposed 
to pass prohibitive laws of one kind or another than they 
are to enforce them when made. ‘Then follows the ready 
inference that laws unenforced are worse than no laws, 
with the farther inference that we should do better to 
desist from enacting laws that we are not prepared to 
carry out. Few seem to doubt the soundness of this form 
of reasoning, though it not unfrequently contains the 
minimum of truth. A community is an unwieldy body 
not easily brought to wise action, and often requiring the 
labor of years before it justly conceives and performs its 
duties. A variety of opinions, customs, and interests 
are to be altered—broken up in one form and crystallized in 
another form—before the new method can be understood 
and adopted. This reformation goes on largely in con- 
nection with law. When restriction upon action is just, 
as in the case of trusts, there are some who oppose it, 
some who are indifferent to it, and some who favor it. 
The conflict goes forward chiefly between those who re- 
sist the movement and those who advocate it. The mid- 
way class, those who in interest and opinion are indiffer- 
ent to the measure, fluctuate according to the influences 
brought to bear upon them. Neither apprehension nor 
interest is yet awakened. It is useless to suppose that 
this delay and vacillation can be escaped. Nocommunity, 
having framed its action on one view, comes to accept 
another without active and passive resistance. ‘The 
inertia of mind is just as real an obstacle to change as is 
the inertia of matter. 

The transfer of convictions and actions involves three 
stages: the stage of discussion, confined to a few, in which 
the merits of the proposed change are considered; the 
stage of legislation, in which the restrictions incident to 
enforcement become law; and the stage of general adop- 
tion, in which these regulations pass into the mind of the 
people and are operative. These three, none of which 
can be escaped in any considerable transformation of 
public action, lead up to that frame of mind in which the 
corrected social method becomes habitual. No law di- 
rected against criminal conduct is perfectly enforced: 
indeed, many such laws are very imperfectly executed. 
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They are not for that reason without value. They may 
still be means in maintaining public order. The dis- 
cussion, framing, passage, and enforcement of laws, cov- 
ering new ground in social activity, are very important 
means in instructing and uniting the public thought. 
The reasons on either side are urged with vigor, and new 
convictions and feelings are formed. ‘The transition may 
be a slow one. There may be occasion for a frequent 
change of argument and for reshaping the experiences 
under which men’s thoughts move forward. ‘The for- 
mation of laws, gaining efficiency and reducing difficul- 
ties, isa process calling not only for knowledge, but can- 
dor and a willingness to accept slight modifications. This 
is the social education which goes forward in every pro- 
gressive community. It raises and guides social inquiry, 
and causes it to issue in individual and collective 
action. 

A new equilibrium of social opinions, a new balance of 
political forces, energies freshly directed toward the 
public welfare, improvement resting directly back on 
the common life, go with all reform and harvest its re- 
sults. The opposition encountered impresses the earnest 
advocate of new methods with an additional sense of 
responsibility, and the entanglements and disappoint- 
ments that arise bring a new idea of the costly nature of 
real progress. In making up the adjustments, personal, 
social, and political, which come under new claims, 
practical and theoretical men find occasion for patience 
and wisdom, and enter upon the future with altered and 
renewed anxiety. 

In this stage of enforcement if any considerable por- 
tion of the community remains opposed to change, they 
are sure to introduce side issues and give rise to unex- 
pected difficulties. Indeed, it has been said, on high 
authority, that no law in America can be enforced if any 
considerable, influential, and united portion of the public 
is opposed to it. The conflict simply takes on a new 
form. ‘Those who are relatively indifferent to the reform 
still remain inert, or are led to accept adverse opinions 
because of the delays and difficulties of enforcement. 
Those who, on moral grounds, shaped and pushed the 
modified laws, find their work taking on an unexpected 
and disagreeable shape. Other measures are called for; 
and they wake up to the fact that the work in hand, in- 
stead of being accomplished, is but just begun. The 
officers of the law on whom the duty of enforcement 
properly rests, who have within easy reach the needed 
means, have been very likely chosen on other grounds 
and stand in affiliations unfavorable to vigorous effort. 
The friends of the measure discover with chagrin that 
the officers of the law, quite as much as the law itself, 
call for anew temper, and that without it the law becomes 
helpless and even ridiculous. Just as the victory seemed 
won, a new conflict is opened and an endless series of 
efforts demanded. We are taught that a thorough 
change in the feelings of a community is very difficult of 
accomplishment,—even more so, rather than less so, ina 
democratic state which puts all opinions on the same 
terms of influence. 

In view of these facts, how stands the assertion that 
law unenforced is worse than a failure, a positive mis- 
chief, and that we should be especially cautious of ex- 
posing ourselves to this form of failure? Such assertions 
overlook the fact that there is no way to the top of the 
mountain but the steep and winding path. We may 
wait till the crack of doom and still find an inert com- 
munity unprepared for any new thing. Each of the 
stages mentioned has its own place and its own value in 
our progress toward a wise law. Most of the labor of 
conviction and persuasion is gone through with in the 
stage of securing needed law. In the second stage a 
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new political equilibriuin is established, and in the final 
stage the machinery of law at length runs smoothly in 
the grooves of enforcement. Success is reached only as 
the public mind has passed through these three phases. 

A law may be dormant for a considerable time and its 
value not be lost. It may rest, like a sword in the sheath, 
ready to be used when the hand feels for it. Thus, the 
anti-trust law of ’93 waited many years for execution; but, 
when execution came, there was a tremendous response. 
No thoughtful man is willing to have the law against 
him, is unwilling to feel that public opinion has passed 
upon his action and condemned it. He bears the burden 
of a violation of law, and he knows not when that bur- 
den may become intolerable. Law isa distinct and men- 
acing fact and, though it may not be entitled to more 
weight, than personal opinion, it has a weight quite its 
own. It is sometimes said that one man with God on 
his side makes a majority. Much the same thing may be 
said when one man and the law stand together. 

These considerations have their weight in every reform. 
In the labor movement fitting laws are milestones on the 
road of progress. Every reform is in some sense ahead 
of time. We plant our banners in the front, not in the 
rear. A community is waked up, brought to wiser 
thought and more just feelings, by laws and methods 
of law which embody new relations. ‘Till the law comes, 
opinions shape themselves to familiar methods. At the 
present time what seems to be a well-argued defence is 
set up in behalf of war and the weapons of war. ‘The 
defence is thought to express the actual terms on which 
nations stand toward each other. Justice, patience, 
magnanimity, on which arbitrative and rational action 
rest, come under a low estimate as a dreamy philanthropy. 
Yet it is most plain that the sentiments which make for 
war and which make for peace are lodged in the minds 
of men, and will have power according to the lives of 
development which they have undergone. The just 
sentiment is intrinsically powerful, and may become the 
most powerful of all feelings in settling the relations and 
actions of nations. Nothing hinders this consummation. 
Nothing delays it but opinion. The power brought to 
the just opinion is so much power taken from the unjust 
opinion, and in this transfer of thought is the whole secret 
of reform. As a man thinketh, so is he. Reform is 
bringing the better thought to the public mind, no matter 
how slow that mind may be in accepting it. A good’man 
in his goodness is always ahead of time. It is the pur- 
pose of the world to make opinion, not to make money. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


My Creed. 


I believe in one God, revealed in nature as law, in 
science as truth, in art as beauty, in history as justice, in 
society as sympathy, in conscience as duty, and supremely 
in Christ as our highest ideal. 

I believe in the Bible as the expression of God’s will 
through man; in prayer as the devotion of man’s will to 
God; and in the church as the fellowship of those who 
try to do God’s work in the world. 

I believe in worship as the highest inspiration to work; 
in sacrifice as the price we must pay to make right that 
which is wrong; in salvation as growth out of selfishness 
into service; in eternal life as the survival of that which 
loves and is lovable in each individual; and in a judg- 
ment as the obvious fact that the gentle, the generous, 
the modest, the pure, and the true is always and every- 
where preferable to the cruel, the selfish, the proud, the 
sensual, and the false,—and ultimately must triumph.— 
Ascribed to Dr. James H. Canfield. 
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Literature. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF PETER AND SUSAN 
Lestey. Edited by their daughter Mary 
Lesley Ames. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. In two volumes. $5 net—This is a 
monument of filial affection erected to the 
memory of a man and woman who through 
many years of happy wedded life devoted 
themselves altogether to the search for 
truth, to doing good to others, and in gen- 
eral to the betterment of the human race. 
These two well-made volumes will be wel- 
comed by members of the scientific world 
who knew and honored Prof. Lesley as the 
State geologist of Pennsylvania and as a 
student of the origin and destiny of the 
earth and its inhabitants and an author of 
distinction. It will be welcomed also by 
those who loved and admired Mrs. Lesley and 
who knew her and Prof. Lesley for many 
years in their domestic relations. Besides 
these personal friends and fellow-workers 
many others will find many interesting notes 
of life in Boston in the days before the Civil 
War, and other reminiscences of men and 
things at home and abroad since the be- 
ginning of the last century. The old Bos- 
ton in which Prof. Lesley lived for some 
time in his youth has passed away almost as 
completely as Messina. In those days Prof. 
Lesley was strictly orthodox, and on the 
way to become a Congregational minister 
in Milton, Mass. When he first made his 
home in Boston, he was received into the 
home of Mr. George S. Hillard, where he en- 
joyed many opportunities to see and know 
some of the men and women who were 
leaders in the social life and intellectual move- 
ments of those vital days. One of the amus- 
ing things is that as far back as 1847, while 
he was ‘“‘chilled in the cold Unitarian at- 
mosphere of Boston,” he was consoled by 
the assurance given him by his orthodox 
friends that Unitarianism was already fast 
declining. His father wrote to him that 
“the Great Enemy is full of wiles,” and 
feared that through his influence his son 
might be affected by the heresy of Unita- 
rianism. All this now becomes amusing 
when we remember that in his later days 
Prof. Lesley was a Unitarian of the most ad- 
vanced type, who certainly would have found 
nothing to condemn in the views of Dr. 
C. W. Eliot. After serving some time as 
preacher and for a time even as a colporteur, 
the pull of science became so great that he 
gradually abandoned his religious work and 
gave himself with all his mind to the geo- 
logical exploration of Pennsylvania. Woven 
into the letters and the narrative are many 
reminiscences of Rev. Charles G. Ames and 
his wife, with whom Prof. and Mrs. Lesley 
were associated while he was minister at the 
Spring Garden Church in Philadelphia, and 
whose son is the husband of the author 
of these reminiscences. In all the later 
years of their life their two main sources of 
social life and pleasure were associations with 
Prof. Lesley’s scientific colleagues and fel- 
low-workers, Unitarian ministers and lay- 
men with whom they were acquainted in 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Milton, and 
charitable institutions which Mrs. Lesley 
served with zeal. For general society 
neither of them cared, and they wasted no 
time in the formal exchanges of courtesy 
which take up so much of the time of many 
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people without bringing to them satisfaction 
worth what it costs. While many of the 
reminiscences in these volumes are of a 
purely domestic nature, there are many 
things to interest the general reader, who will 
find herein notable examples of plain living, 
high thinking, and the social traits which 
belong to the gentle life. 


THe Minp or Curist. By T. Calvin 
McClelland, D.D. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25 net.—Dr. McClelland 
has made an interesting attempt here to 
put aside theological preconceptions and to 
ask himself simply, What did Jesus himself 
believe? He believed in God as a father and 
in himself as the brother of men and God’s 
chosen messenger. ‘The first essential ele- 
ment in his religion was the humanity of 
God, and the second was the divinity of man, 
made for the best things. Religion is an 
elemental instinct that culminates in loving 
service for others. ‘‘Pure religion is for prac- 
tical purposes, the daily exercise of neigh- 
borly love and pity.’’ To sin is to live the 
lower life, to live to be served rather than to 
serve, to live as if God were dead. Salva- 
tion is rescue not from a future hell, but from 
a present self; rescue not for a future heaven, 
but for present service. Prayer is the search 
for a more real appreciation of the father- 
hood of God; the surrender of self to a loving 
power; an attempt to take the Father’s 
orders for the doing of the Father’s business. 
Immortality is implied in the conditions of 
the universe as we know it. Here we have 
the religion of Jesus, which measures up to 
the tests for an absolute religion. It is 
indispensable, universal, consummate. We 
need nothing more: we can be satisfied with 
nothing less. Has not a new day come when 
a book like this can be sent out by the min- 
ister of a prominent Presbyterian church to 
be read with interest and profit by religious 
men and women of every denomination, 
with no dissent? 


MELCHISEDEC. By Ramsey Benson. NEw 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50——The title 
of this book is related no doubt to the remark 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews about a “priest 
after the order of Melchisedec.” The hero 
had among his ancestors the daughter of an 
Indian chief, an unknown Frenchman, and an 
unmarried Scotchman, and at various times 
the traits peculiar to these various strains of 
heredity crop out in a bewildering way. The 
boy is a friendless waif who develops some of 
the most remarkable qualities. He falls in 
with Dr. Robert, a French sceptic, who in- 
troduces him to Victor Hugo, and teaches 
him to read a Bible which he has stolen from 
a revivalist. The first half of the book is a 
remarkable and interesting study of psycho- 
logical events in the development of this 
strange creature until he becomes a self- 
appointed missionary to the Church of 
Christ. The lesson taught is similar to that 
in The Servant in the House. He lives a 
strange life of self-denial, and his mission 
brings him in contact with sinners to whom 
he ministers and ecclesiastics whom he con- 
demns. ‘The story, which up to the middle 
of the volume is intensely human and con- 
vincing, is, by a freak of the author, suddenly 
turned into a melodramatic mingling of com- 
edy, burlesque, and tragedy. He becomes a 
Unitarian minister, and everything that 
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follows is unreal and improbable, but inter- 
esting, nevertheless. 


Romantic LEGENDS oF SPAIN. Trans- 
lated by Cornelia Frances Bates and Kath- 
arine Lee Bates. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50 net.— Becquer was 
an imaginative Spanish poet, who died in 
1870, not yet thirty-five years of age, after 
a troubled life in which he contended with 
poverty and ill-health, fortunate only in his 
own spirit and in his friends. Twenty-five 
years ago or more Mrs. Humphry Ward wrote 
an article about his life and works, and Prof. 
Olmsted of Cornell has made his students 
acquainted with him, but few American 
readers have had the same opportunity. 
The conditions under which these transla- 
tions were produced are interesting. Mrs. 
Cornelia Frances Bates, the mother of Prof. 
Bates, began the study of Spanish at the 
age of seventy-one, and until her death ten 
years later took delight in her Spanish read- 
ings and translations. Becquer’s strange, 
romantic tales fascinated her, and, when her 
talented daughter proposed that they should 
collaborate in a book of translations, she 
finished promptly her share of the work. 
Now the volume becomes her memorial. 
These are strange tales, now tender and now 
terrible. It is a good thing that they have 
been made thus available in English form. 
The book is illustrated with interesting 
photographs. 


RELIGIOUS FoLK-SONGS OF THE NEGRO AS 
SUNG ON THE PLaNrTaTIoNs. Arranged by 
the musical directors of Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute from the original 
edition by Thomas P. Fenner. Hampton, 
Va.: The Institute Press—The editor and 
publishers of these folk-songs are engaged 
in a commendable undertaking. It is de- 
sirable that every folk-song and all the folk- 
lore which the negroes brought from Africa 
or invented in America should be recorded 
before the negro race is so thoroughly sophis- 
ticated that these things may be forgotten. 
This is the fourth edition with some twenty- 
five new songs. We miss many of the spir- 
ituals which we have heard negroes sing, 
and would be glad to see a larger volume, in- 
cluding everything that is known. The 
negroes are becoming ashamed of these 
spirituals because they consider them vulgar 
and ‘‘niggerish”’ and a relic of slavery; but, 
as they become more cultivated, they will 
prize these proofs of originality and expres- 
sions of religious sentiment. 


IRENE OF THE Mountains. By George 
Cary Eggleston. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.50.—This romance 
of old Virginia introduces the mountain 
people, and reveals their independence and 
distrust of ‘‘stuck-up-edness.” Judy Peters; 
the masterful head of a large family con- 
nection, controls the mountain vote, and has 
been frequently able to swing an election 
according to her individual preferences. 
The straits to which candidates are re- 
duced in their attempts to gain her uncer- 
tain favor provide a humorous element in 
the story that is decidedly original, The 
love story, which is rightfully the impor- 
tant part of the book, brings a mountain 
girl to the refinements and wider occupa- 
tions of city life in a gubernatorial mansion, 
but Irene takes to cultivation as a duck to 
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water, and holds her own in the best Rich- 
mond society. The book is illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. : 


DorotHy BROooKE’s ScHoo, Days. By 
Frances Campbell Sparhawk, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.—The title 
of this book fairly explains its scope and 
purpose. Dorothy isa bright, frank, charm- 
ing heroine, who combines with an unusual 
power for getting into scrapes the lovable 
and womanly qualities that make her a 
favorite not only with her schoolmates, 
but with the teachers. That she could, on 
one important occasion, impersonate a 
teacher with such success as is here implied, 
may seem difficult of accomplishment, but 
for the rest the girls are real girls, and their 
doings will be found interesting by others 
like them. 


THE BRIDE OF THE MISTLETOE. By 
James Lane Allen. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.25.— Considering the 
delightful books which Mr. Allen has written 
in the past, one prefers to pass this over un- 
criticised and undiscussed. ‘That he has not 
here succeeded in his intention is possible; 
that it ranks below his others, in whatever 
light it may be considered, is certain. Yet 
there are charming passages here and there 
that repay one richly for the reading. 


Magazines. 


The National Geographic Magazine for 
August and September has in both numbers 
furnished matter of great interest with illus- 
trations which really illustrate and educate. 
When the polar expeditions are reported 
in this magazine, we may expect articles 
of great historic and scientific value. 


Miscellaneous. 


In Stories of Greece and Rome the Century 
Company presents a collection of stories 
that have appeared at various times in the 
pages of St, Nicholas, that unrivalled mag- 
azine for the entertainment and cultiva- 
tion of young readers. The high spirit of 
those far-away countries, influencing the 
deeds of boys and girls, is brought forward 
for the admiration and encouragement of 
young Americans, who may read out of 
pure interest. An intimate acquaintance 
with such stories as these is: greatly to be 
desired. (65 cents net.) 


Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve delivered the 
first series of lectures on the Barbour-Page 
foundation, and the three are published now 
in book form, according to the terms of the 
honor, Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page, who pro- 
vided for them, ‘The lectures are to be 
delivered annually by a specialist in some 
branch of literature, science, or art, who shall 
thus present some fresh aspect of the de- 
partment of thought in which he is a special- 
ist. Prof. Gildersleeve has given his lectures 
on the Greek language, literature, and life 
the attractive title Hellas and Hesperia. 
Hesperia, the Western land, was to the Greek 
of old the Land of Hope, and our Western 
land is, as he explains, the Land of Hope 
to the Greek of to-day, who recognizes in 
the Americanism of to-day the traits of an 
ideal Hellenism. These are interesting 
chapters, not only because of their store of 
wit and wisdom, but because they reveal 
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something of the man behind them. He 
spoke frankly, discursively, in these talks 
to the “kindred audience’’ of the university 
which was his own until he had passed forty, 
and the relation between himself and his 
hearers continues now that he reaches a 
wider hearing. The book is published by 
Henry Holt & Co. of New York. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago publish 
an attractive set of books translated from 
the German by the editor, George P. Upton, 
which include brief biographical sketches 
of some of the most interesting and _his- 
torically important personages among the 
German and Austrian rulers. They are 
intended for young people, and are written 
in animated style, with many anecdotes. 
The Youth of the Great Elector, Frederick 
William, brings into play the great con- 
tests of those days when Catholic and Prot- 
estant struggled for Continental supremacy. 
Young people may find it difficult to under- 
stand the motives and intrigues of the par- 
ticipants here, but the stories of the beloved 
Louise, Queen of Prussia, and of her great son, 
Emperor Wilkam First of united Germany, 
written respectively by Heinrich Merz and 
A. Walter, will surely interest and instruct. 
The contrast between the sorrow and humil- 
iation which Napoleon brought to the 
lovely, loving queen and the splendor of 
her son’s achievements, by which Napoleon’s 
work was undone, is effectively brought out. 
A fourth book tells the romantic history of 
Elizabeth, the empress of Austria, as re- 
lated by Karl Kiichler. She, too, was a 
beautiful and an unhappy queen, whose 
tragic death is still fresh in memory. (60 
cents net each.) 


The new volume in the series of English 
Poems, edited by Walter C. Bronson and 
published by the University of Chicago Press, 
covers the Elizabethan age and the Puritan 
period, 1550 to 1660. The books are in- 
tended especially for use in college classes, 
and the method followed is to choose poems 
representing different phases and schools of 
poetry, without including too many minor 
poets; to print, as far as possible, whole 
poems or complete parts of poems; to fol- 
low the author’s approved text; to modernize 
spelling and punctuation as a rule, but to 
retain the original spelling when change 
would affect rhyme or rhythm; and to fur- 
nish notes explanatory of difficult expres- 
sions or allusions, furnish illustrations of 
the poet’s mode of work, and throw light, 
by means of contemporaneous criticism, upon 
the literary standards of various periods. 
It is interesting to note that fully sixty poets 
have found representation in the present 
volume,—a number much arger than have 
been admitted to the other volumes, but not 
larger, says the editor, in proportion to the 
full choir. ‘The books are brought out in an 
inexpensive edition ($1.50 net), considering 
the five hundred closely printed pages, but 
they are made attractive by the substantial 
brown linen binding and the clear type. 
Three of the promised four volumes have now 
appeared, and the one to come will com- 
plete an anthology especially useful to the 
student and the lover of English poetical] 
literature. 


Five new books in the popular What is 
Worth While Series appear from the press of 
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Marden asks with accusing sternness Why 
grow Old? assuring his readers that it is 
entirely unnecessary. ‘‘Constantly repeat 
to yourself that it is wrong, wicked, for you 
to grow old in appearance.’”’ Live always in 
a happy mental attitude, and the aging 
processes cannot get hold of you. In The 
Master's Friendships Rev. J. R. Miller dis- 
cusses an interesting phase of the life of 
Jesus, drawing from it lessons of the value 
and place of friendship in the lives of all. 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott contributes a series 
of Lenten meditations upon the occupa- 
tion of various people intimately concerned 
with the betrayal and death of Jesus, under 
the title What They Did with Themselves. 
Homespun Religion is a series of practical 
five-minute talks on right living—the religion 
of the fireside and of every day—by Elmer 
E. Higley. One of the most impressive 
and valuable of the entire series, which has 
been extended now until it forms a library 
in itself, is the little book of quiet study 
papers by Arthur C. Benson called Until 
the Evening. Here are eight miniature 
essays, each pregnant with thought and 
radiant with expression. In these eager, 
hard-working days it is the fashion to under- 
rate, perhaps, the need and the joy of that 
personal religion which comes to the sur- 
face not only in service for others, but in 
conscious meditation and dependence on 
the divine power, and Mr. Benson’s book is 
one that it is good to own, being frankly, 
undogmatically, thoughtfully religious. (30 
cents net.) 


Books Received. 


From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicage. 

Emperor William First. Translated from the German 
of A. Walter by George P. Upton. 60 cts. net. 

Louise, Queen of Prussia. Translated from the German 
of Heinrich Merz by George P’. Upton. 60 cts. net. 

The Youth of the Great Elector. Translated from the 
German of Ferdinand Schmidt by George P. Upton. 
60 cts. net. 

Elizabeth, Empress of Austria and Queen of Hungary. 
Translated from the German of Carl Kiichler by George 
P. Upton. 

The Silver Canoe. By Henry Gardner Hunting. $1.25, 

From Thomas Y, Crowell & Co., New York, 

The Christmas Child. By Hesba Stretton. 50 cts. net. 

Pinocchio, By Carlo Collodi. Translated from the 
Italian by Joseph Walker. $1. 

We Fourand Two More. By Imogen Clark. $1.25. 

Christmas Builders. By Charles Edward Jefferson. 


cts. net, 
The Ethics of Progress. By Charles F. Dole. $1.50 net. 
Spain. By Gustavo Adolfo 


Romantic Legends of 
Becquer. pero net, 
Wagner’s Walkiire. Retold by Oliver Huckel. 
cts. net. . 

Dorothy Brooke’s School Days. 
Sparhawk. 
The Gate Beautiful. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 8s cts. net. 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


50 


75 
By Frances Campbell 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP, 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Dome, 
Wanted: A Clock. 


T’ve a clock of silver, a marble clock, 

And a clock with a cuckoo gay; 
But the moments vanish, flock by flock, 
Masses of work my labors mock, 
For, alas! I never have found a clock 

That goes the other way. 
Never any kind of a clock 

That ticks toward yesterday! 

—Emma C. Dowd. 


For the Christian Register. 


Bobbie’s Lemonade Day. 


BY MABEL P. FOSTER. 


He knew he could do it, and he begged 
and begged his mother until she finally said, 
“Yes.’”’? He wanted to sell lemonade and 
make money. Tom Seaverns had done it, 
and cleared 85 cents, so why couldn’t he? 

“Yes, but Tommie tends strictly to busi- 
ness, and is steadier than you, Bobbie dear,” 
said mother. 

“Thomas, Jr., has a sharp eye for busi- 
ness, my son,’’ said father. 

“‘He’s a dandy hustler, that Tom is,” re- 
marked the big brother. 

These opinions were given in the family 
conclave when the lemonade proposition 
was made by our little friend of nine, with 
the big eyes and eager face. The evident 
lack of confidence in his business abilities 
troubled Bobbie, and for a minute the shiny 
pennies and the few possible fives and tens 
which were to fill a little round box seemed 
far away. But the big brother came to 
the rescue, and said with the air of a capi- 
talist :— 

“Oh, let him try it. Ill furnish the lemons 
and water.” At the same time he tweaked 
Bobbie’s ear, which meant the lemons would 
be big and the water iced. 

“And Ill donate the sugar,” said father. 

“And I’ll make the lemonade and set the 
table and have everything lovely,” said 
mother. And then the little round box 
seemed just full! 

The next moming at 9.25 sharp the 
happiest little boy in town was sitting very 
straight under a shady elm-tree. Before 
him was a table neatly covered with white 
paper. On the right-hand side were four 
firm-looking tumblers, on the left a ladle 
which glistened like silver, and in the centre 
of all reposed the family piccalilli jar. This 
was filled to the running over with 
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It was all just ‘‘dicky,”’ as Bobbie said, 
and, best of all, the entire equipment was 
on the corner of two streets,—the very 
business centre of the town, so to speak. 
At 9.30 he was ready for customers. In case 
of a rush his mother could replenish at a 
moment’s notice. 

“Now stick to your bargain,” warned 
father. The bargain was that no children 
should play in the yard nor should Bobbie 
leave it during business hours; and the 
hours were from 9.30 to 12, 2 to 4. 

“Hustle, kid!” winked the big brother. 

“Steady, Bobbie, and whistle loud if you 
need me,” said mother. Bobbie was glad 
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when they were all gone. Grown-ups are 
often tiresome. 

Was it five minutes or five hours that he 
waited for his first customer? Anyway, at 
the end of that time he jumped up, stirred 
the ice round and round, refraining from 
tasting, then straightened the beautiful 
sign on the tree. Well, it just happened 
his mother was his first purchaser, she 
was so warm, she explained. 

“For luck, Bobbie.’”? And the first three 
pennies dropped into the little box. 

Then “luck” really started. The town 
began to wake up. Children of all sizes came, 
saw, and departed for pennies. Teamsters 
became easy victims, and pedestrians 
yielded to the beguiling sign. The glasses 
jingled merrily, and the pennies in the box 
at 11 A.M. numbered fifty-one. 

“T shall earn more than 85 cents,” Bobbie 
chuckled; “hustle, hum!” 

Just then a cloud of dust, a tramp of feet, 
and a wild Indian yell told Bobbie some- 
thing was happening, and, sure enough, 
something was, for there were the “Royal 
Winners” racing pell-mell toward him. 
His base ball nine! 

“A game on to-day?” he shouted anx- 
iously.... After ten minutes of wild ex- 
citement Bobbie made it understood he 
must die at his post! Jimmie Harris was 
appointed ‘‘sub,”’ and the R. W.’s treas- 
ury was richer by 20 cents, “just for luck,” 
said Bobbie, modestly. 

Then, with another war-whoop, their club 
yell, the R. W.’s were lost, as they came, 
in dust, and Bobbie sat under the tree a 
little quiet. The thought of the 20 cents 
was his only consolation. 

From 11.30 to 12. business slackened 
financially. Just because he felt queer, he 
counted his money twice, then treated him- 
self and three dirty little girls who were 
peeking through the fence. He felt better 
then, and, when the twelve o’clock whistle 
blew, a proud little boy with 31 cents for 
capital went to his dinner. He didn’t men- 
tion the R. W.’s nor the 20 cents. 

The first afternoon customer was his big 
brother. He drank 6 cents’ worth in a twink- 
ling, pronounced it “fine and dandy,” and, 
with a wink of his eye and swinging of his 
arms as if catching and throwing balls, said, 
“Hustle, Casabianca!”’ 

Bobbie turned red. “I wonder if he 
really and truly knows I stuck.” 

Just then a little old lady stopped at the 
fence and was influenced by the beguiling 
sign. Bobbie saw that the basket was full 
of ironing-holders. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am trying to earn 
money, too. I drink to your success!” She 
was so little and sweet that Bobbie found 
himself drinking also, and saying, ‘““And I 
to yours.” He felt rich, indeed, when he 
insisted upon buying two holders. 

“Just what mother needs, and it’s my 
own money,” he explained. 

In another half-hour he was richer by 
15 cents. 46 in all Bobbie counted, and 
then he stirred the new lemonade to the 
tune of ‘‘The Star-spangled Banner.” His 
supreme effort to reach the highest note 
attracted the attention, and perhaps touched 
the heart, of a pedler across the street, for 
he came right over, straight up to the lemon- 
ade stand. He had black eyes, a hooked 
nose and a basket filled with most magnifi- 
cent wares,—rings, watches, shoe-strings, 
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and glittering gems. What joy to touch 
them, to know you could follow sweet fancy’s 
wish unhampered by price! 

The stick-pin with the diamond setting 
was the one thing Bobbie did want for him- 
self, but he put it down quickly and took 
up some gold studs instead. Three for 
5 cents, just the present for the big brother! 
Then the delight of inspecting the basket 
again! Nor could anything in the world 
be better for Nora, the cook, than that 
necklace of beads, all blue and yellow and 
glassy. 

“20 cents, whew! but she’s worth it and 
I'll take it,” decided Bobbie to his own and 
the dealer’s satisfaction. 

Once more he took up the pin with the 
diamond setting. No, he would not buy 
the handsomest thing for himself, and some- 
thing told him his father’s less appreciative 
taste for the beautiful would run to shoe- 
strings. So three black pairs were placed 
beside the piccalilli jar and the pedler 
with the hooked nose and wide smile, 
shrugged a ‘‘so long” and trudged away. 

Bobbie didn’t count his money much 
after that. Indeed, he almost forgot it, 
he was so busy and happy. Customers came 
and went. He gave the Salvation Army 
Lassie a free drink, and dropped 10 cents 
into her box. His father said the Salvation 
Army did good work. Who could resist 
small Squinty McGuire’s thirsty look. Not 
Bobbie! When Squinty departed later, re- 
freshed and renewed, he was better off by 
three glasses of lemonade and four coppers, 
which he held tight in his dirty little fist. 

Four o’clock came at last, and with it the 
R. W.’s, hot, happy, and victorious. ‘They 
finished the lemonade, and this time the 
producer and consumers were satisfied. 

Nora came to clear away. Bobbie hastily 
put the contents of the round box into his 
pocket, and was off with the boys. 

That night, after the dishes were done, 
the family gathered in the sitting-room. 
It was better than Christmas, somehow. 
The gifts were done up in brown paper, and 
to Bobbie’s eyes looked even handsomer 
by gaslight than in the glare of the sun. 
The holders proved to be the one thing his 
mother had longed for, the studs were 
“great,” and the shoe-strings had become 
that very day an absolute necessity. As 
for the chain, Nora declared it was “‘grand.” 

Bobbie had to tell the rest because his 
father said he must. He just mentioned 
the 20 cents for the R. W.’s, and laughed 
about Sqttinty’s three glasses, and said a 
Salvation Army girl came along; but I 
guess they all understood, for mother looked 
at father and the big brother was whistling 
softly. 

“All right,” said father, “‘now show us 
your cash on hand, what you have for your 
own.”’ 

“Vl get a bank-book for him to-morrow,” 
offered the big brother 

Mother looked a little apprehensive, but 
not so Bobbie. He plunged his chubby 
hand deep into his pocket, fumbled round, 
then slowly drew it forth all doubled up, 
Eight eager eyes watched the unfolding of 
the five little fingers, and there in the mid- 
dle of a moist, pinky palm lay—1 cent 
Was it a very bright one or only the reflec- 
tion of Bobbie’s face? 

Well! father gravely stroked his small 
son’s head, and remarked that later he should 
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send him to a school of finance. The big 
brother laughed loud and quite uproariously, 
—that was his way,—but his mother just 
stooped and kissed him. 

A little while after, when he was all tucked 
in bed, his mother knelt down beside 
him, and whispered softly, “I like your day, 
Bobbie dear, and I hope you will always 
keep the lemonade spirit !’’ 

He didn’t know exactly what she meant, 
but he knew he was so very happy—and 
very sleepy. 


For the Christian Register. 


Little Jerry. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Dear little Jerry was a mere ball of fluff, 
about the size of a walnut, when he had to 
be “brought up by hand” and quill in- 
stead of a mother’s beak. 

He soon became accustomed to the small 
quill of food offered him, enjoying the 
varied menu of bread and milk, boiled 
egg, sugar and water,—mostly sugar,—and 
opened his mouth to such an extent it 
seemed really to be half of his little body. 
He grew fat and strong, soon putting out 
pin-feathers and showing exceedingly bright 
eyes and cunning ways. 

As time flew by, he began to develop 
wings for competition in the future. When 
he was fully clothed and his style assured, 
he was a very pretty blend of every shade 
of green and yellow, artistically mingled,— 
the true colors of the native canary of the 
Canary Islands. His head was most shapely 
and attractive, especially in its twists and 
turns when pleading for attention, food, or 
freedom. 

His foster-mother was anxious to have 
less of the loud, high notes of the ordinary 
canary, and began to teach him by softer 
notes on the piano, playing many times 
daily one or two melodious bars. In time 
Master Jerry acquired a charming range of 
his own, and became a “‘musical prodigy” 
(so to speak). 

Then his freedom from the cage was at- 
tempted, and by the constant and_ close 
friendship with his foster-mother he be- 
came her companion in the house and on 
the veranda, her comrade in the garden. 
The Man-of-the-House also became of 
great interest in all his ways and _ habits. 
When he pruned the grape-vines, Jerry 
felt it was wise and best to be near him on 
the trellis. When he read his paper on the 
piazza, he must be tempted to relaxation by 
the scrambling of Jerry to the top of the 
paper, turning his pretty head to one side 
and urging a “‘romp,’’ which was catching 
him and putting him in a coat pocket, 
from which he would scramble out and 
up again on the paper. 

Jerry never made friends with wild 
birds who often sought his food, especially 
the rape or hemp seed. He had no opinion 
of thieves. When hopping about the 
garden, he picked at the gravel, considering 
it public property, but never noticing even 
chickweed unless given to him at home. 

One summer his foster-parents went 
away for the first time without him, a 
neighbor kindly giving Jerry’s cage, or 
“cottage” (as we preferred to call it), a 
pleasant position high up close to the eaves of 
her piazza. The house was near many 
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tall elm-trees where we had 
heard the “cooing” of wild doves. At 
some early morning hour one of these dis- 
covered Jerry’s stock of rape seed, and de- 
scended on it. There was a _ desperate 
fight, and the dove (emblem of peace!) 
flew off with one of Jerry’s most precious 
possessions, his right eye. Poor Jerry, de- 
fender of his rights, was crippled! 

Never after this calamity were his flight 
or motions so sure, he often losing his 
balance or striking some object on that side. 
The brave little fellow did not give up, 
still went out and about, and sang more 
sweetly,—and was watched more carefully. 
Yet one day he was missed, and after one 
night’s absence, when every nook, corner, 
and shrub had been examined, every call 
and cry tried, a neighboring gardener 
brought him home in his big hand, from a 
distant pathway,—every one knew Jerry. 

The next summer, one early morning, 
he again left his “cottage,’’ not meaning 
trouble, and was never found. The only 
wish of that grieving household was an im- 
possible flight to some “Canary Islands of 
the blest,’’? not the treacherous enmity of 
some cat. Perhaps the sudden shock of 
some obstruction in his flight was the mer- 
ciful end. 

Our beloved, alert, sweet songster was 
never replaced, and could not be. He is a 
joy forever. 


A Magician. 


My brother Roger said to me, 
“Tama great magician. See? 
V’ll make your dolls all laugh and talk, 
Your Teddy bear shall dance and walk, 
Your little china pug shall bark, 
The creatures in your Noah’s ark 
Shall march in order, two by two; 
And I shall do these things for you 
On the thirty-first of September. 


“And you shall be a princess fair, 
With trailing gown and golden hair. 
The prince just now looks like the cat; 
He’s been bewitched,—I’ll change all that. 
You'll find the doll’s house turned into 
A royal palace, when I’m through. 
For lama great magician. See? 
And all this shall be done by me 
On the thirty-first of September.” 
Just think how splendid it will be 
When Roger does these things for me! 
I didn’t know he was so great, 
And, oh, dear! I can hardly wait 
For the thirty-first of September! 
—Eunice Ward, in St. Nicholas. 


Weaver Birds. 


Mr. Weaver Bird,—for that is his name,— 
is so termed because he weaves the native 
grasses into such beautiful nests. These 
sociable weavers go in large colonies; and, 
when house-building time comes, some 
forty or more of them construct the straw 
umbrella which is to unite the little houses 
under a common roof. This large affair is 
like a spread parasol, having a great limb or 
trunk of a tree for its centre rod. Beneath 
it the forty little nests are swung; and there, 
secure from sun and shower, they sing and 
hatch and rear their young. Bird-catching 
animals have a time of difficulty in getting at 
the little weaver birdies on account of these 
slippery sides of the parasol roofs. But the 
wise parent weavers are not content to trust 
altogether to the protection of their house- 
tops. They frequently build these little mid- 
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sometimes |air flats on a tree overhanging a river, 


choosing one with a smooth, tall trunk, 
preferably a palm. This makes it impos- 
sible for snakes and other bird-devouring 
reptiles to invade their nurseries. Some- 
times these knowing little creatures will even 
strip the twigs that hold their nests until 
they are bare of leaves, to render them use- 
less as footholds for enemies.—Selected, 


Eskimo Toys. 


Many of the more beautiful toys in the Na- 
tional Museum were made by the Eskimos. 
During the long arctic nights these wonder- 
ful little people carve, from the tusks of the 
walrus, figures of every conceivable shape 
and design. Often entire villages are made, 
the huts, bidarkees (or canoes), and dog 
sledges being in perfect miniature. The 
long sledge is from Labrador. It is a fine 
specimen of native workmanship. The dogs 
are cut out of fine-grained white wood, and 
are most natural in their attitudes: The 
toy-makers of Nuremberg or of Switzerland 
could not have done more skilful work. The 
art of these arctic folk is the more wonder- 
ful when one considers the very primitive 
tools which they have to use. The knife 
with which they carve the dainty little 
figures is seldom more than a bit of steel 
barrel-hoop, ground down to an edge, and 
lashed with thongs of walrus hide to a handle 
of one or drift-wood.—N. H. Chandler, 


An Automobile Dog Catcher, 


The dog is a much petted and valued 
animalin Paris. A stray dog is not dropped 
into an ill-smelling pen on a wagon and un- 
concernedly driven off to the dog pond to 
be drowned, but is placed in the well-venti- 
lated cages of an automobile, and trans- 
ported in comfort to the station where the 
owners of stray dogs go in search of their 
missing pets.—Selected. 


“You must come over and play with the 
baby some time,” said the visitor to a little 
girl. ‘Yes, ma’am, maybe I will,” answered 
the little girl. “Is it a walking baby, or 
just a wagon baby?” 


A gentleman took his little boy to a farm- 
yard to see the wonders of the place. After 
being there a little time, the child came run- 
ning to his father, pursued by a turkey-cock, 
“What, my boy,’ said the father, ““you are 
not afraid of a turkey? Why, you ate part 
of one yesterday.’’ ‘Yes, papa,” he said, 
“but this one isn’t cooked.” 


**CLEANLINESS”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
akdllovediag glow. All grocers and druggiste. 
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Dear Light that leadest Me. 


BY A. IRVINE INNES. 


Dear Light that leadest me through life, 
My faith in thee is strong; 

For thou in all the strain and strife 
Hast never led me wrong. 

Past perils and perplexities 
That I could not foresee 

I have been guided by thy love, 
O Light that leadest me! 


Sometimes I seemed to miss thy gleam 
At cross roads in the dark, 

And knew not when I chose the right 
That thou wert there to mark; 

But, as I stumbled ’mid the stones, 
And when I struggled free, 

I saw thou still wert on before, 
O Light that leadest me! 


Lead on, lead ever, loving Light, 
Along the endless way; 
For I may smile at danger while 
Thy beck’ning I obey. 
To thee, O Leader, strong to bless, 
I pledge life loyalty: 
Thou’rt Love and Truth and Righteousness, 
Dear Light that leadest me! 


Open-air Preaching. 


There has long been a conviction in the 
minds of many Unitarians that the liberal 
gospel should be declared to the wider au- 
dience outside of the present range of the 
church. Nothing is clearer than the fact 
that the liberal faith is the faith of the mod- 
ern time. Instead of being the faith of the 
few, it isin reality the conviction of the many. 
Instead of being adapted only to the intel- 
lectual and cultured classes, it is in its simple 
purity suited to the needs of all. 

This conviction has found expression, 
during this last summer, in a unique mission- 
ary enterprise. It was decided to send 
forth apostles of the Unitarian faith, whose 
task it should be to go from town to town, 
proclaiming on the public street or common 
the principles of liberal religion. Instead of 
waiting for the people to come within the 
range of the customary proclamation, they 
were to go to the people, and, standing upon 
the public highway, were to speak their 
message to those who could be gathered 
for an hour’s informal meeting. 

This campaign was conducted by the 
American Unitarian Association, under the 
direction of Rev. Charles W. Casson, of the 
Publicity Department. It was arranged 
to send out eight men, two by two, to make 
visits to four New England States. It was 
thought best to send the missioners in pairs, 
on the principle that in union there is strength 
and, where one might be discouraged by 
obstacles, the two could hearten each other 
for the unaccustomed task. 

Rev. Kenneth Evans of Chicopee, Mass., 
and Rev. Earl C. Davis of Pittsfield, Mass., 
made an extended trip through the north- 
western part of Massachusetts. In all, nine 
services were held, one or more meetings 
being held in Pittsfield, Great Barrington, 
Huntington, Chester, Becket, Hinsdale, and 
Housatonic. Being well fitted for this kind 
of work, they were very successful. Good 
audiences were gathered at almost all points, 
and many people were favorably influenced 
by the words spoken. 

Rev. H. G. Ives of] Andover, N.H., and 
Rey. W. A. Wood of Wilton, N.H., visited 
a number of towns in theirown State. Meet- 
ings were held at Antrim, Hillsboro, Bristol, 
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Lakeport, Woodsville, and Plymouth, be- 
sides addresses delivered at two union ser- 
vices. Here, also, the fact of strong con- 
victions and ready speech on the part of the 
speakers resulted in excellent work being 
accomplished. 

Maine was visited by Rev. Elvin J. Pres- 
cott of Rockland, Mass., and Rev. George 
IF. Pratt of Dorchester, Mass. Large suc- 
cess was the result of the meetings held in 
Freeport, Boothbay Harbor, Wiscasset, Gar- 
diner, Brunswick, and Richmond. The 
largest audiences of the campaign were 
gathered on this trip, as many as three hun- 
dred people collecting to hear the addresses 
delivered. 

Rev. H. Elmer Gilchrist of New Orleans, 
La., and Rev. E. G. Brown, formerly of 
Presque Isle, Me., visited Vermont. Here 
results were somewhat discouraging. The 
prevalent conservatism was found to be a 
great hindrance to the carrying out of the 
open-air method. After two very successful 
meetings in Whitehall, N.Y., and two very 
unsuccessful ones in Fairhaven and Proctor, 
Vt., the missioners decided not to go any 
further. Asa matter of fact, however, the 
difficulties met in Vermont were very similar 
to those encountered in the other States, 
but which were overcome, in the latter case, 
by strenuous methods which were somewhat 
distasteful. 

At the beginning it was planned to hold 

the meetings in the village parks. It was 
soon found, however, that it was impossible 
to draw the people away from the public 
centres. Hence all later meetings were 
held on the street or the public square, within 
easy reach of those who passed by. This 
method proved successful in practically 
every case. It was necessary, always, to 
gather the audience by commencing strictly 
in faith, the audience seldom being in sight, 
but with hardly an exception good audiences 
were gathered when the missioners were 
sufficiently courageous and persistent. The 
response made by the people was most en- 
couraging. Frequently words of apprecia- 
tion and approval were heard. In many 
cases those who had heard the liberal gospel 
for the first time spoke afterwards to the 
missioners concerning their new interest. 
As a whole, the campaign revealed the fact 
that the common people will still hear gladly 
the declaration of the principles of real re- 
ligion. 
It has been shown that the customary 
and costly machinery of regular church 
work is not really essential to the preaching 
of our message.. Any Unitarian minister 
or layman whose courage is as strong as his 
convictions and who has sufficient enthusiasm 
to impel him to go into the public highway, 
and sufficient consecration to make him 
mount a soap-box, will find a splendid op- 
portunity open to him. Where these qual- 
ities are possessed, an incalculable good 
will be the result of the performance of the 
task. 

One feature of special interest and value 
was the distribution from house to house of 
Unitarian literature. A tract and a notice 
of the evening’s meeting were left, so that in 
any case the population of the town was 
brought into touch with our faith. Fre- 
quently this distribution resulted in im- 
mediate interest shown by attendance at 
the meetings that followed. 

Without exception the eight ministers 
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who took part in this campaign recommend 
the continuance of this work next year, 
They also advise the adoption of a method 
patterned largely upon the English van 
movement, but adapted to our American 
conditions. It is believed that by the use 
of an automobile or automobile van a much 
larger influence could be exerted, and trans- 
portation of the speakers and literature 
could be accomplished at less cost. Several 
meetings could be held during the same 
evening. Most of all, the van would be a 
concrete basis for local interest and adver- 
tisement. Many of the difficulties encoun- 
tered this summer would be overcome by its 
use. 

It is probable that during this winter a 
special appeal will be made by the Publicity 
Department of the Association for funds to 
carry out this plan. The entire cost, count- 
ing the purchase of a van, for a four months’ 
campaign, should be covered by $3,000. 
Further particulars concerning this pro- 
posal will be ‘given later. 

Perhaps the most important result of such 
an automobile van campaign would be its 
effect upon ourselves. By giving an oppor- 
tunity to many of our ministers and laymen 
to take part in this wider work and to declare 
to a street audience the deepest convictions 
of their religious faith, the missionary interest 
would be largely increased. In England, 
this method has accomplished a vast good 
in this direction and there is no reason why 
the same work could not be done here. It 
will be one way whereby many of us can be 
true to the larger task that presents itself 
to us at this time. 


What is Vital in Christianity? 


A simple return to a purely primitive 
Christianity as a body of doctrine complete 
in itself, directly and fully expressed in the 
sayings of Christ, and applicable, without 
notable supplement, to all times and to our 
own day, is an incomplete and therefore 
inadequate religious ideal. The spiritual 
kingdom of heaven, the transformation of 
the inner life which the sayings teach, is 
indeed a genuine part,—yes, a vital part, of 
Christianity. But it is by no means the 
whole of what is vital to Christianity. 

This so-called purely primitive Christianity 
is not so vital, is not so central, is not so es- 
sential to mature Christianity as are the 
doctrines of the incarnation and the atone- 
ment when these are rightly interpreted. In 
the light of these doctrines alone can the 
work of the Master be seen in its most gen- 
uine significance. 

The Church began to learn its own version 
of this solution of the problem of evil when 
first it sorrowed over its lost Master; when 
first it began to say, ‘It was needful that 
Christ should suffer’; when first in vision 
and in legend it began to conceive its glori- 
fied Lord. When later it said, ‘In the 
God-man Christ God suffered, once for all 
and in the flesh, to save us; in him alone 
the word became flesh and dwelt among us,”’ 
the forms of its religious imagination were 
transient, but the truth of which these forms 
were the symbol was everlasting. And we 
sum up this truth in two theses: First, God 
wins perfection through expressing himself 
in a finite life and triumphing over and 
through its very finitude. And, secondly, 
Our sorrow is God’s sorrow. God means to 
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express himself by winning us through the 
very triumph over evil to unity with the 
perfect life, and therefore our fulfilment, 
like our existence, is due to the sorrow and 
the triumph of God himself. These two 
theses express, I believe, what is vital in 
Christianity.—Prof. Joshuz Royce, in Har- 
vard Theological Review. 


Chautauqua, The Home of Popular 
Education. 


BY WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


Some thirty years ago a wave of enthu- 
siasm for popular education swept over this 
country, and it took shape in what is called 
the C. L. $. C., which, being interpreted, is 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Cirele. Under the leadership of this move- 
ment 10,000 people began at once the sys- 
tematic reading of good books. It was a 
genuine revival of learning for plain people,— 
a means of ‘culture without college” for 
multitudes. Dr. Hale, with his prophetic 
eye, discerned the importance of this enter- 
prise, and threw himself into it with youth- 
ful ardor. 

A generation has passed on, and the C. L. 
S. C. has made more than one and a half 
millions of serious books and has found 
readers for every volume. ‘This enthusiasm 
for reading and study found its centre in 
Chautauqua, N.Y., on the shores of a beauti- 
ful lake, where an assembly is held each 
summer. The assembly has now developed 
into a group of schools, a system of lectures, 
and the centre of a popular social influence 
which is second to none in our country. 
Chautauqua is also one of the leading forces 
for the formation of public opinion in moral 
and religious ideals of the Western and South- 
ern portions of the United States. Its im- 
portance and influence are becoming ever 
more apparent, and it gives one confidence 
in the future to discover that the vaudeville 
is less in evidence and dogmatic and un- 
ethical religion is rapidly passing away. 

A most inspiring and useful session of the 
assembly has recently closed, and a few de- 
tails may give a hint of its significance. In 
July the executive council of the Religious 
Education Association held a week’s session 
in Chautauqua, with public lectures by such 
men as Prof. George Albert Coe and Dr. 
Richard M. Hodge. A sane, ethical spiritual 
body of thought was assuming proportions 
when, at a conference on children’s prayers, 
a gentle lady from Texas asked this ques- 
tion, “Is it right to teach children the 
Lord’s Prayer before they are converted? 
For,” she went on, ‘“‘how can we let them 
call God ‘Our Father’ when they are not 
yet his children?” That question stunned 
the congregation—some laughed, others 
wondered. We were all dumbfounded, and 
the awkward pause was broken by a vener- 
able Presbyterian minister who glared over 
his glasses and said impressively, ‘‘ Who says 
that our little ones are not the children of 
our Father in Heaven?” That settled it: 
the congregation broke loose in applause. 

But the larger. interpretation of religion 
did not stop here. ‘The following seven days 
were devoted to the topic of ‘Social Ser- 
vice’; and Dr. George E. Vincent, dean of 
the faculties of Chicago University and the 
directing head of the Chautauqua enter- 
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prise, gave a lecture on “Socializing Theol- 
ogy,” which was essentially a forceful pres- 
entation of the Unitarian interpretation of 
life. 

Democracy Week followed, and Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot lectured on ‘‘Education for 
Democracy.’”’ And so the cause of liberal 
religion was advanced through the entire 
season of July and August. A noteworthy 
series of five lectures by Dr. Earle Barnes of 
Philadelphia, upon ‘‘The Use of the Mind,” 
presented forcefully the liberal interpreta- 
tion of life from the psychological point of 
view. Toward the close of the assembly 
President Faunce of Brown University pre- 
sented in a series of addresses the liberal 
religious thought with great power and per- 
suasiveness. 

During the season a noteworthy memorial 
service in honor of Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
was held on a Sunday afternoon, at which 
Bishop John H. Vincent, the spiritual and 
moral leader of Chautauqua from the begin- 
ning, presided, and the representative of 
Unitarian Headquarters was one of the 
speakers. 

Besides having a sound business policy 
which will provide for the material future 
of this promising institution, the wise leaders 
have exercised rare discernment and_ self- 
abnegation. They do not intend that 
Chautauqua shall become a delightful resort 
for excellent and well-conditioned people, 
thereby barring all others. One of the 
policies recently adopted has great signifi- 
cance. Plans are now well advanced for a 
system of commons and dormitories which 
shall reduce the living cost to such a point 
that school teachers and others of small 
means may take advantage of the rich oppor- 
tunities here offered. A system of scholar- 
ships to be judiciously administered has also 
been inaugurated, and it is hoped that this 
will bring many young people to Chautauqua 
who could not otherwise come. This is a 
broad missionary policy which will keep 
Chautauqua useful for the classes which 
should be helped by it. 

This institution is no small contracted 
plant with a limited constituency. This 
past year some $90,000 has been spent for 
three permanent buildings—a post-office, a 
business block, and an Arts and Crafts build- 
ing. It is a large educational enterprise 
and has the whole country for its field. Dr. 
Hale saw this thirty years ago: he knew 
where such a movement would come out, 
and with high enthusiasm he joined in its 
work. No other man, with the exception 
of Bishop Vincent and Mr. Lewis Miller, was 
more useful than he. We, as Unitarians, 
reap the good will which he created. To 
this central clearing-house in moral and re- 
ligious ideals there come each year 50,000 
people,—a larger number from Texas, 2,000 
miles away, than from all New England, 
which is scarcely more than 200. ‘The cities 
of the Middle West, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, send multitudes. 
Others come from Washington, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Porto Rico, South America, 
Japan, and India. All races, all religions, 
meet here. In educational facilities and in 
music it has the best summer school in 
America. The administration spends more 
than $50,000 for instructors, teachers, lect- 
urers, singers, ete., for the two months in 
summer. The resources of America, uni- 
versity, conservatory, business life, and re- 
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form, are freely drawn upon by this wide- 
awake energetic institution. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle is the very centre and core of its life. 
In these circles of ‘‘through-the-year” 
readers over the country and in foreign 
lands the loyalty and patience is developed 
which creates the real supporters and backers 
of the enterprise. 

To mention one of the physical details of 
the plant: the Hall of Philosophy, one of 
the two auditoriums, is a monument to suc- 
sessful architecture of an original type. It 
is built beneath gigantic forest trees, and its 
massive roof, constructed of large open 
beams, is supported by sixteen stone pillars, 
the whole, in line and color, giving an effect 
half Greek, half rustic, which grows upon the 
imagination until it becomes a thing of living 
power. Here, with the singing birds, the 
dancing sunlight, the saucy squirrels all 
about, you listen to the wise words of ex- 
perts,—teachers, leaders, and prophets in 
every branch of learning and representing 
every shade of human life,—and here you are 
surrounded by men and women from the 
great Western and Southern parts of our 
country, Protestants in religion, of American 
stock, of growing ideals, and of good will. 
It will require a man of deep human instincts 
and a poet to adequately interpret the large 
catholicity and the brilliant promise of this 
place. Some day out of Chautauqua there 
will shine a great light. i 


Foreign Notes. 


BY C. W. W. 


Dr. B. C. Ghose of India is to pay a second 
visit to England. He has lectured exten- 
sively in his own country, and preached 
sermons which have made a deep impression. 

A striking feature of the Theistic worship 
in India is the great number of religious ser- 
vices held in memory of their departed and 
sainted dead. Affectionate eulogies, earnest 
personal appeals for righteousness and char- 
ity, and fervent prayers make these services 
helpful to the living as well as commemora- 
tive of the dead. We may well ask ourselves 
whether a similar spirit of piety might not 
prove quickening to our congregations, 

The Indian Witness says: ‘The Gospel 
stands for the reconciliation of race with 
race, and the lamented death of Lord Ripon, 
lamented not less in India than in England, 
compels attention to the remarkable ameli- 
oration of the relations between Englishmen 
and Indians that has silently been effected 
since he was Viceroy here, it may be partly 
in consequence of movements that were initi- 
ated by him. This is really more signifi- 
cant, however much less startling, than the 
insensate crimes of the last few months, 
which culminated in the assassinations in 
London the other day. There are certainly 
some Indian extremists who are separated 
from Englishmen by a gulf that is wide and 
deep and possibly fixed; but the great masses 
of the Indian peoples are on the Englishmen’s 
side of that gulf, and the outstanding fact, 
patent even to those who view the present 
unrest with the greatest concern, is that 
East and West, while still twain, are more 
nearly one in India, as also in Japan, than 
when Lord Ripon reigned at Government 
House. Englishmen have gained new re- 
spect for Indians, and Indians have won new 
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confidence in Englishmen, and, while neither 
tace has ceased to be sensible of the defects 
of the other, each has grown into recognition 
of the other and of its own defects. Few 
Englishmen now despise any Indian as most 
Indians were despised by many Englishmen, 
and few Indians mistrust any Englishman as 
most Englishmen were mistrusted by many 
Indians twenty-five years ago. The im- 
proved relations between the two races, of 
which even each new desperate deed of an 
extremist provokes fresh evidence, undoubt- 
edly afforded deep gratitude to Lord Ripon 
in his declining years, and the fact of this 
improvement is admitted even by those who 
may not attribute it, in any degree, to the 
legislative measures of his Viceroyalty. 
Herein is ground for hope, and chastened 
hopefulness for the future of India under 
British rule is found in the utterances of every 
responsible statesman or newspaper, whether 
English or Indian, in reference to the death 
of Lord Ripon, and the assassination which 
preceded it by only a few days. And it will 
be found that this hope ‘maketh not 
ashamed’; for it is true of nations, as of 
individuals, that ‘we are saved by hope.’”’ 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Uni- 
§ tarian and Other Christian Churches 
to be held at Chicago, IIl., 
September 27-30, 1909. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Anpover, NortH—First Unitarian Society: Rev. 
Arete S. Nichols, George Abbott, Mrs. George 
f ott. 


oo ee Parish: Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. Bing- 
am. 

BARNSTABLE—Congregational Church and Society in 
the East Precinct: Miss Helen L. Day, Judge F. H 
Lothrop, Rev. Robert P. Doremus. 

BEVERLY—First Parish: Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Mrs. 
B. R. Bulkeley. 

Rev. Mrs. 


BiLLeriIcA—First Parish: 
Harry Lutz, Mrs. Thomas Talbot. 
Boston—Arlington Street Church: Rev. and Mrs. Paul 
R. Frothingham. F 
Church of the Disciples: Miss Hannah H. Kim- 
ball, Miss Lulu S. Kimball, Miss Gertrude M. Cooper. 
(Dorchester) First Parish: Rev. Roger S. Forbes, 
Miss Mary L. Hall, Miss Jennie G. Moseley. 
(Neponset) Church of the Unity: Mrs. Ansel F. 


emple. 
(Roslindale) Unitarian Church: Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, D.D., Harold E. Fish, Henry A. Fisher. 
(Roxbury) All Souls’ Unitarian: ° Mrs. Charles 
Newhall, Mrs. E. H. Atherton, Rev. Henry T. Secrist. 
(Jamaica Plain) First Congregational Society: Mrs. 
Ellis Peterson. 
BrookLinE—First Parishin Brookline: Mr.and Mrs. 
Charles H. Stearns. : 
CAMBRIDGE - Third Congregational Rev. 
H. Saunderson, Mrs. H. H. Mrs. 
Orra L. Stone, 


Harry Lutz, 


Society: 
13 Saunderson, 
A. C. Wellington. we 

Crinton—First Unitarian Church: 
Cleveland Morse. ‘ : : 

DicuTon—Pedobaptist Congregational Society: Rev. 
A. J. Rich. a 2 

Fait River—Unitarian Society: Rev. John B. W. 
Day, Mrs. Gertrude W ; 10 

FircHspurG—First Parish (Unitarian) Church: Rev. 
Bove F. Leavens, Mr. Charles E. Ware, Mrs. Frank O. 

ardy. 

Grarron — Congregational Society: Rev. S. C. Beane, 
Mr. Edward Mortimer, Mrs. Edward Mortimer. 

HincHAM—First Parish: W. L. Gifford, John T. 
Hollis. 4 

LEoMINSTER — First Congregational Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld. 4 

LexiInGcTon— First Congregational Society; Rev. John 
Mills Wilson, Mrs. John Mills Wilson. 

Menpon—First Parish: Mrs. George H. Darling, Mrs. 
John W. Esty, Mrs. Austin A, Taft. | 

Mitron—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, Mrs. Roderick Stebbins, Mr. Charles Davis 

New Beprorp—First Congregational Society: Rey. 
William B. Geoghegan, Mary B. Geoghegan. 

Newrtron—Channing Church: Charles A. Clarke, Mrs. 
H. K. Hobart, Mrs. E. W. Howe. 

NeEwrTon, Wast—First Unitarian Society: Rev. J. C. 
Jaynes, Hon. Geo. Hutchinson, bea P. Tolman. 

PrerersHAM—Frrst Parish: ev. George Browning 
Spurr, Mrs. Thomas O. Rogers, Mrs. Francis H. Lee. 

PLymourH— First Church: Rev. Melvin Brandow. 

Qurincy—First Congregational Society: Rev. E. C. 
Butler. : 

Scrruate —First Parish: Rev. Hilary Bygrave, George 
p Pi sea shag Hag ce Allen. : erar a 

SHIRLEY.—First Congregational Society: Rev. Geo. 
bho Cooke, Mrs. Kate E. Hazen, Mrs. L. J. Farns- 
worth. 

SPRINGFIELD—Third Congregational Society: Rey. A. 
P. Reccord, Mrs. A. P, Reccord, Mrs. James A. Rumrill. 

Ware—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Oliver J, Fair- 
field, Mrs. Oliyer J. Fairfield, Mr, Charles E. Stevens, 


Society: 
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W AvERLEY—Unitarian Society: Rev. Charles A. Allen, | 


Mrs. J. Lucius Ellis, Miss Grace F. Haskins. 
West Roxpury—First Parish: Rev. G. M. Bodge, 
Mrs. G. M. Bodge. 


Wo.Laston—Unitarian Society: Rev. Carl G. Horst, 


Miss Harriet E. Turner, Dr. Charles S. Adams. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Pato Atto—Unitarian Church: Rev. Sydney B. Snow. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON — All Souls’ Church: Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, James A. Sample, George N. Brown. 
COLORADO. 
DrNvER—Unity Church : Rev. David Utter. 


DELAWARE. 


WiLminGtTon—First Unitarian Society: Rev. C. A. 
Henderson, Miss Helen S. Garrett, Mrs. Jessie T. Betts. 


ILLINOIS. 
Bupa—Buda Union: Rev. A. C. McHenry, Mrs. Alice 
I. Fifield, Miss Grace Schoettler. 

Curicaco—First Swedish Unitarian Church: Rev. 
August Dellgren, Mrs. Ingeborg Flodin, Miss Ella 
Carlson. 

Unity Church; Rey. Fred V. Hawley, Mrs. Geo. E. 
Adams, Mr. Joseph W. Hosmer. 
Mo.ine—First Unitarian Church: F. H. Kracke, Miss 
Ada Stephens. . 
SHEFFIELD—Unitarian Church: Mrs. C. W. Gunkel, 
C. C. Pervier, H. S. Howard. 


IOWA. 
DAVENPORT—Unitarian Church: Rev 
Ramsay, Mrs. C. W. Strong, Charles Grilk. 
KANSAS. 
Lawrence—Unitarian Society: Prof. W. H. Carruth, 
Mrs. O. E. Learnard, Rev. F. M. Bennett. 
LOUISIANA. 


New _ Orveans—First Unitarian Church: Rev. H. 
Elmer Gilchrist, Miss Mary E. Soule, Mr. Edward Wisner. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey, Mrs. M. N. Perry, Mr. Cleveland P. 
Manning. Alternates, Miss O. W. Bates, Mr. Charles H. 


Torsch. 
MICHIGAN. 


Kavamazoo—People’s Church: Dr. Joseph P. Mac- 
Carthy, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, Mrs, C. G. Klein- 


stuck. 
MINNESOTA. 
Du.tutH—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Geo. R. 
Gebauer, Mrs. Mary J. Jacques, Mrs. H. L. Shepard. 
MISSOURI, 
Sr Lours—The Church of the Messiah; Rev. John W. 
Day, D. S. Crumb, Miss Jennie B. Glover. 
Church of the Unity: Mr. J. M. Wulfing, Mr. A. L. 
Johnson, Rev. G, R. Dodson. 


NEBRASKA. 


OmauHaA—Unitv Church : Rev, Newton Mann, Mrs. H. 
C. Brome, Mrs. Geo. A. Wilson. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Robert E. 


ANvoveR—Congregational Unitarian Society; Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry G. Ives, Mrs. Stella Prince Stone. 
Dover—First Unitarian Society of Christians: Rev. 


William C. Adams, Mr. E. G. Whitney, Mr. G. H. Will- 
lams. 
FRANKLIN: First Unitarian Society: Rev. Henry C, 
McDougall, Miss Fanny L. Stewart. 
MANCHESTER+First Unitarian Society: 
Hathaway, H. Fox Davis. 
RocHESTER—Church of the Unity: Rev William C. 
Adams, Mr. Geo, A. Sanborn, Mrs. William H. Riley. 
NEW JERSEY. 


ORrANGE—First Unitarian Church of Essex County: 
Mrs. E. G. Dudley, Fred H. Colin. A/Hernate, Mr. E.G. 


Dudley. 
yaaa NEW YORK. 


Brookiyn—First_ Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Miss Emma C. Low, Mrs. John P. Forbes. 
Second Unitarian Church: Mrs, Frederick Meakin. 
BurraLo—First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Henry Ware Sprague, Mrs. 
Emily H.Love. : ? 
RocuHESTER— Unitarian Congregational Society: Rev. 
Edwin A. Rumball, Rev. Wm. Channing Gannett, Mrs. 
E. J. Dunning, with Mrs. M, T. L. Gannett as an alternate. 
ScHENECTADY~—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Albert 
Willard Clark, Rev. S. B. Stewart, Mr. A. L. Rohrer. 
OHIO. 
CLevetanp—Church of the Unity: Rev. M.O. Simons, 
Dr. John F. Stephan, Mrs. Frank Aborn. 
To_epo—First Unitarian Church: Alexander L. Smith, 
C. A. Seiders, Rev. A. M. Rihbany. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
FRANKLIN—First_ Unitarian: Rev. Charles Edward 
Snyder, Mr. M. A. Drake. 
LANCASTER—Joseph Priestley Conference: Mr. Milton 
F. Garvin, Mrs. J. T. Rorer. 
MEapyi_Lte—Independent Congregational Church: 
Rev. William H. Fish, Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, 
Prof. F. C. Doan. et 
PHILADELPHIA—First Unitarian: Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John, Mrs. Samuel R. Shipley. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Provipence—First Congregational Church: Rev. Au- 
gustus M. Lord, Miss Louise Richardson, Miss Ellen 
O. Peck, with Mrs. B. Ray Phalen as an alternate. 
Westminster Church: Mr. Chester W. Barrows, 
Mrs. Chester W. Barrows, Mr. Robert L. Barrows. 
VERMONT. 
BRATTLEBORO — Unitarian Congregational 
Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood, Mrs. J. 
William H. Minor. c 
MonrTre.ier—Church of the Messiah: Rev. J. Edward 
Wright, D.D., Mrs. J. Edward Wright, J. B. Estee. 


_ WISCONSIN. 
MILwAvuKEE—First Unitarian: Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man, Horace A. J. Upham, Mrs. A. R. McLenegan. 


George E. 


1 Society: 
Henry Wiggin, Mrs. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address, correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Tyveasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room.~Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr, Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘“‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 


C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns, 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIL; 
Hon, Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship —Executive Commillee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Hades, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Pie Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, an 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 18x 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, 5t. Paul, Minn. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ann OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. | 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN AssocrtATION: Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Rey. Lewis G. Wilson, Francis H. Lincoln. 
CuristiaAN RecistsR ASSOCIATION: Rev. 

Batchelor, Geo. H. Ellis. 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE oF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
LipERAL CuHRIstiAN WomMEN: Miss Emma C. Low, Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifleld, Mrs. R. H. Davis. 

NaTionat YounG Peopve’s Revicrous UNION: Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold, Mrs. Harold G. Arnold, Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson. 

New EnGianp AssociaTE ALLIANCE: Mrs. 
line S. Atherton, Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith. 

New_York Leacue or UNITARIAN WOMEN: Mrs. 
C. U. Gilson. 

Norrotk ConrEerENcE: Mrs. Abby F. T. Codman. 

Prymouta anp Bay CoNnrERENCE: Rev. Louis C, 
Cornish. 

Soutu Mrippiesex CONFERENCE, MassACcHUSETTS: 
Rey. H. H. Saunderson of Cambridge, Miss Grace M. 
Burt of Newton, Rev. Harry Lutz of Billerica. 

Tue Istes oF SHoAts Unrrartan SumMER Meer- 
InGs AssocrATION: Richard C. Humphreys, Mrs. Richard 
C_ Humphreys. 

UniTartan SunpAy ScHoor Society: Rev. Edward 
A. Horton of Boston, Rev. William I. Lawrance of Win- 
chester, Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis. 

UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE Society; .Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker of Roslindale, Richard C. Humphreys of Dor- 
chester, Mrs. Abbie Codaman of Neponset. 

WorcesTER CONFERENCE: Rey. F. J. Gauld, Rev. 
J.N. Pardee. 


George 


Caro- 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
September 14. There were present Messrs. 
Atherton, Carr, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Lin- 
coln, Reeeord, Williams, and Wilson, and 
Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Loud. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the assist- 
ant secretary, which were corrected by sub- 


stituting, in the list of members present, 

the name of Mrs. Loud for that of Mrs. 

Ceolidge, the treasurer presented the fol- 

lowing statement for the months of May, 

June, July, and August :— 

RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand May 1, 1909. sfcose cane 944,774.08 
From donations . .. See aL 421.12 
Income of invested funds .. 27,217.32 
Interest on bank deposits. . 95744 
Bequest of George W. Stevens, Boston, 
Mass., additional, unconditioned.. 75.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Anaretta T. Leighton, 
Brookline, Mass., unconditioned . 1,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Frances W. Haven, 
orcester, Mass., unconditioned.. 500.00 
Second Unitarian Society, San Francisco, 
Cal., additional, in trust for that Society, 210.00 
West "Roxbury eon eteva con- 
tributions . ait 82.67 
Unitarian Service Pension | Society, in 
trust. 400.00 
Investments amount received for re- 
investment . 3,623.28 
British and Foreign ‘Unitarian Associa- 
tion for portion of salary and erneters 
of Field Secretary in Canada . 608.35 
Investment Church Building Loan , 
Fund, repaid on loans . 3,969.52 
Publicity ee Unitarian Cal- 
endar account . 248.10 
Books sold, etc. 2,492.38 
$04, 569.26 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes $26,926.31 
Books and tracts for free distribution . 1,628.27 
Books published for sale . .. ; 1,900.15 
Salaries and other missionary expens 6,614.83 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .. 2,071.27 
West Roxbury Ty ee -house Fund, ‘Pay- 

ment of interest ..... 137.50 
Investments .. 20,830.00 
Investment Church Building | Loan Fund 

loan... 8,000.00 
Accrued interest on investments and all 

other Lael 330.50 

Cash on hand Sept. 1 1909 . 26,130.43 

$04,569.26 


Upon report of the Publication Committee 
the following vote was adopted :— 

Voted, To publish the tract entitled ‘What I Must 
Do to be Saved,” by Rev. C. J. Street, A.M. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education the following votes were 
adopted :— 

Voted, To approve the action of the Trustees of the 


Prospect Hill School in electing as a member of their 
Board Mr. Charles Allen of Greenfield. 
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Voted, To appropriate from the income of the Perkins 
Fellowship Fund the sum of $200 each to assist Mr. Albert 
Levitt, Mr. Albert E. Kristjanssen, and Mr. Kanta Koar 
in their courses of preparation for the ministry at the Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Voted, To distribute the income of the Frothingham 
Fund No. 2 as follows: $400 to the Danville Industrial 
School, and balance of the income to be evenly divided 
between the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
and the Calhoun Colored School. 

Voted, To appropriate from the income of the Billings 
Lectureship Fund $75 for the expenses of Rev, U. G. B. 
Pierce. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported through the treasurer, Mr. 
Lincoln, that the following loan had been 
made since the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors: to the Church of our Father, 
Lancaster, $8,000. 

Under miscellaneous business the following 
votes were adopted :— 

Voled, To release all claim of the Association to and in 
the property at Lithia Springs, Il]., and to cancel the lease 
of the property to Jasper L. Douthit, and that the Treas- 
urer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and he is hereby authorized, 
in the name and behalf of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, to sign, affix the corporate seal to, and deliver any 
and all instruments necessary to carry the same into effect. 

Voled, To appoint as fraternal delegates to represent 
the Association at the meeting of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., secre- 
tary of the Department of Comity and Fellowship, Rev, 
Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton, Mass., and Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Voted, In accordance with the wishes of the giver, to 
appropriate $3,000 to the Building Fund of the North- 
side Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Voted, To appropriate $4,000 to All Souls’ Church (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian) in Waterbury, Conm., this sum to be 
secured by a mortgage bearing no interest upon the prop- 
erty, upon which a church building is now being erected 
in that city. 

Notes of appreciation were read by the 
secretary from the First Parish of Brighton, 
Gouveneur, N.Y., Lancaster, Pa., and from 
Bishop Joseph Ferenz of Hungary. 

A Canadian flag was presented to the 
board by Mrs. John W. Loud of Montreal, 
and in recognition of the same the board 
passed the following vote:— 


Notices. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


The Christian Register is arranging for a 
special train via the New York Central lines to 
leave Boston South Terminal Station on 


Sunday, September 26, 


at 2 o’clock P.M., reaching Chicago about 3 
P.M. on Monday. 

The train will consist of Pullman cars ana 
Railroad fares on this train will be: to Chicago 
from Boston, $19.65; from Worcester, $18.85; 
from Springfield, $18. Pullman rates as follows: 
from Boston or Worcester, berth, $5.50; 
section, $11; drawing-room, $20; compartment 
in stateroom car (accommodating two people), 
$16. From Springfield, berth, $5; section, $10; 
drawing-room, $18 ; compartment, $14. 

Application for reservation should be made 
to the Christian Register Association as soon 
as possible, in order that proper arrangement 
for cars may be made. 


NEW YORK CAR 


The passengers from New York for the 
Christian Register special train for Chicago, 
on September 26, will leave the Grand Central 
Station at 4 P.M., connecting with the train 
from Boston at Albany. Railroad tickets, 
$18.95; Pullman tickets, $5.25. To insure this 
rate there must be at least ten persons in the 
party. 
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Voted, That this board wishes to acknowledge the gift 
from Mrs, John W, Loud of Montreal of a beautiful 
Canadian flag, and hereby expresses its hearty thanks for 
the same, 

The secretary reported upon the mission- 
ary journeys and work of Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., Rev. Clay MacCauley, Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, and 
Rev. Charles W. Casson, and concerning 
the work of students in securing Associate 
Members. 

A proposition referring to the purchase 
and use of an automobile for missionary 
purposes was considered by the board and 
referred to the Committee on Publicity. 

Adjourned. 


Lewis G. Wiison, Secretary, 


The New York Summer Services. 


The union services of the New York 
Unitarian churches which were held in All 
Souls’ Church have been better attended 
than during any previous year. During 
July and August the congregations doubled, 
many of the same people attending from 
Sunday to Sunday. The cosmopolitan ,char- 


Deaths. 


EMERSON.—At Somerville, Aug. 21, 1909, Mary 
lgaets daughter of the late James Homer of Amesbury 
St. Louis, and widow of the late Dr. John S. Emerson 

oe Lynn, 75 years. 


HALE.—At Wellesley, Aug. 29, 1909, Ann Mary Hale, 
Comey of the late Hon. Samuel Hale of Rollinsford, 


GORDON.—At Dorchester, Sept. 2, 1909, Henry A., son 
of Anna and the late James P. Gordon, aged 45 years. 


SARAH FAIRFIELD HAMILTON, 

Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton of Saco, wife of B. F. 
Hamilton, died in their home on the evening of July 
4, after an illness that began June 16, She was born in 
Saco Nov. 21, 1831, and was the daughter of tthe late 
Hon. John Fairfield. 

In all plans for improving the educational, industrial, 
and sociological conditions of Saco, or Maine, or other 
regions that came within her knowledge, her genius was 
ever sufficient and her activity ever untiring. Her 
religious nature was nurtured in the Second Parish of 
Saco, and its developing powers were poured out without 
stint and in deepest devotion for that church’s welfare. 
Early associated with the Maine conference of Unitarian 
churches, she has shaped by her presence and generous 
participation all the lines of their denominational work 
in recent years. From its beginning until now, the work 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, that became later the National 
Women’s Alliance, was her especial care in Saco and 
Maine. Her graceful reports and her high-minded 
plans and her charming personality make up a large and 
delightful part of our religious history. 

To those who knew her home life there remains a 
treasure that nothing can take away. Here one saw best 
the secret of her strength. Here one learned the genius 
of hospitality, the kindliness, the charm, the perfect 
traits of domestic joy. jxG. Pe: 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 


mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is teh marked. 
Established prices for all work 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in avery oer Eonar Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8, WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi er Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
jster, no debt. Write E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Write for handsome booklet of the plain Cabinet Glenwood 
Coal, Wood or Gas range to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


But It Looks Good 
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acter of the audience may be judged from 
the fact that on a single morning among those 
who made themselves known to the preacher 
there was one man from San Francisco, 
two ladies from New Orleans, and a party 
of four from Manchester, England. 

Except one Sunday when Rev. George 
H. Badger filled the pulpit, Rev. Leon A. 
Harvey was the preacher. Interest in the 
services was doubtless increased by a series 
of three sermons on Dr. Eliot’s New Religion. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Will You Help? 

We are all biassed by our individual pur- 
suits. Our window, through which we look 
every day, gives us a personal proclivity. 
I understand that perfectly, and yet the law 
is laid upon us to present our view. This 
necessity leads me to call attention anew to 
the subject I have at heart,—the religious 
education of our young people. 

It cannot be settled by amiable endorse- 
ments of the idea, neither by private, per- 
sonal comments. There must be organized 
efforts made, and substantial support of 
the cause. 


For instance, I have just read Dr. C. W.| 


Eliot’s article in the Harvard Theological Re- 
view, on “The Religion of the Future.” 


Suppose you accept the views offered there, 
what do you propose to do about it? Are 
they true, vital, valuable? And, if so, what 
follows? How many read the Review? 
How many will be reached who ought to 
be enlightened? Probably chiefly those 
adults who are already clearly settled in 
convictions. Such truths ought to be car- 
ried home to sources of the future, to young 
people, to our Sunday Schools. It is there 
the hope lies of spreading views which be- 
long to progressive religion. 

I am not now discussing the accuracy ot 
fulness of Dr. Eliot’s statements, but con- 
fining myself to the question of fulfilment. 
If you believe his positions are correct, are of 
supreme importance, if you are convinced 
that they ought to prevail, what should be 
done? Looking from my window of per- 
sonal duty, I say that we, as a denomina- 
tion, ought to ingrain and establish those 
views, and the only sure way is by moulding 
the youth. 

Acting as the representative of our Sunday 
Schools, the Sunday-School Society has gone 
forward in this matter, intelligently, earn- 
estly, unselfishly. Its standards are un- 
questioned; its methods, progressive; its ser- 
vices, wide. To-day it offers an ampler re- 
source of text-books and appliances than 
any other denomination, though we are a 
small body. ‘The publication of the ‘‘ Beacon 
Series” of graded manuals marks the latest 
advance step in material for those purposes. 
Some bodies have fragmentary essays toward 
this goal, and others have put out promises. 


But we have taken the forward steps. The 
record speaks for itself. 

There is only one thing needful, and that 
is an adequate appreciation of the situation. 
The first to show support should be our own 
Unitarian fellowship. By money, co-opera- 
tion, moral support, and thorough indorse- 
ment, these pioneer and progressive results 
ought to be liberally recognized as befits 
a ‘‘liberal”’ cause. 

Our annual appeals will soon go forth, and 
we confidently trust there will be a generous 
and inspiring response. 

Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Union-at-Large. 


The chairman of the Union-at-Large Com- 
mittee, Miss Marguerite Fellows, 142 Homer 
Street, Newton Centre, Mass., would like to 
have sent her the names and addressed of 
any Unitarian young people away from 
home, at school, at college, or in business. 
Any one knowing of such absentees would 
confer a favor by communicating both the 
home and winter addresses to Miss Fellows. 

The aim of this committee, as heretofore, 
is to keep in touch with our absent young 
people by means of occasional letters, the 
monthly Word and Work, and other litera- 
ture of our best Unitarian writers. 

The coming year a more systematic method 
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of work is to be pursued by the committee, 
that it is hoped will prove much more effec- 
tive and beneficial. The needs of each in- 
dividual member will be more specifically 
looked after, resulting, it is believed, in a 
more permanent benefit. 

Miss Fellows would also be grateful to 
learn any change of addresses in the present 
membership. Especially should those about 
to enter or return to college see it that 
their very latest addresses are sent to the 
chairman, thus saving much annoyance and 
inconvenience for the future. 


The National Conference. 


Every organization is talking National 
Conference, and that is certainly quite fit 
and proper as the time draws near. 

The Committee on Arrangements has as- 
signed the National Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union ten minutes on the Tuesday 
morning programme, when our president, 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, will present 
briefly our point of view to the Unitarian 
world at Chicago. 

Further time has also been assigned our 
organization on the afternoon programme, 
when three addresses will be given on the 
general subject, ‘‘The New Generation of 
Unitarians.” I. ‘Our Growing Faith,’ by 
Rev. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, Ill.; II. 
“Our Strengthened Organization,” by Mr. 
Perey A. Atherton of Boston, Mass.; ILI. 
“Our Larger Task,’’ by Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson of Cambridge, Mass. 

The National Union will have, as its ac- 
credited delegates, Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson of Cambridge, Mass., and Mrs. 
Harold G. Arnold of Bridgewater, Mass. It 
is hoped that a large number of our young 
people may find it convenient to attend. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held with the First Parish 
in Dorchester, on Wednesday, October 27. 


Services will be resumed at the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, next Sunday at 11 A.M. 
Mr. Ames will preach on ‘‘Church Going.” 


A meeting for organization of Canadian 
Liberal Christian Conference will be held in 
Universalist Church of Halifax, Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 27 and 28. 


Churches. 

Cape Rozrer, Mre—Union Church: The 
Cape Rozier Branch Alliance held its annual 
fair on the afternoon and evening of August 
25. The Alliance numbers only about half 
a dozen members, but what they lack in 
numbers they make up in enthusiasm and 
devotion to the little chapel. During the 
winter the members have worked at home 
alone or in groups of two or three, making 
articles for the fair when the roads and 
weather made full meetings impossible. 
When the summer boarders arrived, many of 
them became interested and contributed 
of their handiwork. The day of the sale 
was a perfect Maine day, and friends came 
from far and near, a party of twenty-five 
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or thirty, piloted by the minister, making 
the trip from Castine. The ladies were re- 
joiced to find that the total receipts exceeded 
$75, or more than twice the sum realized 
last year. The Sunday afternoon services, 
held under direction of the Castine minister, 
Rev. R. C. Douthit, with the generous 
assistance of summering brethren, have been 
well attended. 


CASTINE, ME.—First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. Robert Collyer Douthit: 
The interesting old meeting-house, neat 
and attractive in a new dress of paint, has 
been open every Sunday during the summer, 
The following visiting ministers have as- 
sisted the resident pastor in making the ser- 
vices attractive: Rev. J. A. Fairley, Hacken- 
sack; Rev. Edwin Fairley, Brooklyn; Rev. 
Walter C. Peirce, Somerville, formerly the 
minister of the church; Rev. H. T. Secrist, 
Roxbury; Rev. C. E.. Cutler (Congre- 
gationalist), Bangor; and Rev. F. Allison 
Barnes (Presbyterian), Cleveland, Ohio. It 
was the Presbyterian brother’s first experi- 
ence in a Unitarian pulpit, and he said that 
a few years ago he would have been decidedly 
uncomfortable and the congregation would 
have been more so. But the atmosphere 
has cleared wonderfully, and he gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation and enjoyed the ex- 
perience. It is fair to say, too, that the 
congregation enjoyed an excellent twentieth- 
century sermon from the text, ‘‘What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” The annual fair and sale was held 
during August, and the net receipts were 
about $525. The music of the Castine 
orchestra, consisting of ten members, under 
the leadership of Mr. Douthit, was a feature 
not only of the Unitarian fair, but also of 
the fairs of the Methodist and Congregational 
societies, thus perhaps contributing towards 
ecclesiastical harmony in Castine as well as 
the other kind. 


FarRHAVEN, Mass—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The visitors 
from far and near have been more numer- 
ous this summer at Fairhaven than ever 
before, and on Sundays the unique church 
has been filled by attentive and devout con- 
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gregations. Rev. Frank L. Phalen, who has 
been attending lectures at Oxford Univer- 
sity during the summer, returned to his 
pulpit on Sunday, September 5. On the 
12th Rev. Robert Collyer preached to an 
audience that filled every seat in the church, 
while scores of other patient listeners stood 
or sat in groups on the pulpit steps. Hon. 
Andrew Dickinson White, LL.D., ex-am- 
bassador to Germany, was present and ad- 
dressed a large. gathering of the Sunday- 
school teachers and young people in the 
parish house after the morning service. 
Fairhaven is one of the finest mission fields 
in the United States. 

It is estimated that for every bale of 
cotton produced, there goes to waste a ton 
of stalks; that there are at least ten million 
tons of stalks each year available for paper- 
making, from which at least five million tons 
of paper can be produced. Incidentally, 
great benefit would result in the checking of 
the ravages of the boll-weevil. This pest in- 
creases in the stalks after the cotton is picked. 
The destruction of all the stalks in paper- 
making would give the new crop a clean 
start. All depends on the possibility of mak- 
ing paper at a profit. A company is now en- 
gaged in the erection of a plant, which will 
attempt only brown wrapping paper at first, 
proceeding to print paper later if found 
successful. In time the waste of annual 
products may supply the country with paper 
without having recourse to wood. Wood 
has held its place for so long because it has 
thus far been found cheaper than any other 
source. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 


| children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands, 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., ston. 
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Pope Manufactur 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

Ne matter what the name, you get in any Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po: 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ing Co. 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantrics, 


Doctor: ‘If you won’t take the medicine 
I prescribe, you must go to another doctor.” 
Patient: “Whom do you recommend?” 
Meggendorfer Blatter. 


Gardener: ‘‘This here is a tobacco plant 
in full flower.’ Lady: ‘How very inter- 
esting! And how long will it be before the 
cigars are ripe?’’—Illustrated Bits. 


Old Nurse (to newly married couple, after 
viewing the wedding presents): ‘‘ Well, my 
dears, you ought to be very ’appy. ‘There 
ain’t a thing amongst ’em as a pawnbroker 
wouldn’t be pleased to ’andle.”’—Punch. 


“JT thought I should laugh right out,” 
said Mrs, Cashton, ‘“‘when at the circus 
recently. Mrs. Smith called an animal a 
seraph. Of course, she meant a giraffe; but 
the fun of it was it wasn’t a giraffe. It was 
a camomile.” 


The Constable: ‘‘Now, gen’l’men, we’ve 
traced these here cloos—the fut-prints 0’ 
the hoss an’ the fut-prints o’ the man to 
this stump: from hereon thar’s only the 
foot-prints of the hoss. Now, the question is 
Wot’s become o’ the man ?’—Life. 


When Judge Holmes had been promoted 
to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, the 
proud father thus replied to a note of con- 
gratulation: ‘Thank you for all the pleasant 
words about the Judge. To think of it,— 
my little boy a Judge, and able to send me 
to jail if I don’t behave myself!” 


Even Dr. Holmes’s inspiration was not 
always ‘“‘on tap.” Once when he was asked 
for a poem to celebrate some occasion, he 
replied: ‘‘To write a lyric is like having a 
fit: you can’t have one when you wish you 
could (as, for instance, when your bore is 
in his third hour and having it all his own 
way), and you can’t help having it when it 
comes itself.” 


Mrs. Harpy: ‘‘How did you manage to 
acquire such a fortune from that pamphlet, 
‘How to Make Dynamite’?” Mr. Sharpy: 
“J used to offer the book, then pull out a 
foot section of two-inch gas-pipe, loaded 
with paper and a piece of rope in one end 
for afuse, and tell them that was how a 
bomb looked when finished. Everybody 
thought it was genuine, and subscribed to 
get rid of me.’’—Epoch. 


An old man would not believe he could 
hear his wife talk five miles by telephone. 
His better half was in the country store 
several miles away, where there was a tele- 
phone, and the sceptic was also in a place 
where there was a similar instrument, and, 
on being told how to operate it, he walked 
boldly up, and shouted, ‘Hello, Jane!” 
At that instant lightning struck the tele- 
phone wire and knocked the man down, 
and, as he scrambled to his feet, he excitedly 
cried, ‘“‘That’s Jane every time!” 


A wise old Owl lived in an oak; 

The more he heard, the less he spoke; 

The less he spoke, the more he heard: 

Why aren’t we all more like that bird ? 


The whole world loves the quiet men 
Who sit all day as still as owls; 

But ’tis needless to mention 

It gives its attention 

To the man who gets up and howls. 


Oh, not for wisdom praise the Owl, 

He only knows to sit and hoot. 

The Mule is far the wiser fowl,— 

He up and kicks, when things don’t suit. 
—Anonymous. 
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RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


222. Seeing Jesus. By FREDERIC H. KENT 


A true image of Jesus is seen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this 
direct human relationship, the real elements of his 
power. 


223. From the Old Faith to the New. 
By Five MINISTERS 
The personal experiences of several clergymen, as 
told by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith 
for the Unitarian. 
225. The Highest Criticism. 
By WIL.1aM H. Lyon, D.D. 
Deals with revelation itself, the divine truth and 
life, not merely with persons and dates,—with sub- 
stance, not form or outward circumstance. 
226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. By ARTHUR A. BRooxKs 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville, and Richmond. 
227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle, 
a receptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of 
faith, are all essential elements. 


228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
By JosEPH May, D.D. 


Is the physical and earthly resurrection of Jesus 
mythical or historical ? 


230. Church Going. By Hon. GrorGE F. Hoar 


The patriotic,civic, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
church going all emphasize its importance. Consider 
the effect of the tota! abolition of public worhip, 


231. The Fulfilment of Citizenship. By TEN 
LEADERS OF AMERICAN THOUGHT AND LIFE 


Quotations from the public addresses of prominent 
exemplars of American citizenship on the value of 
the ehurch and of religious training and ideals in the 
upbuilding of American character and citizenship. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 


mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


Tarrytown, New York 


For Boys. On an estate of 80 
Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buildings 
open for inspection during summer, For catalogue, 
address WALTER B. Gacr, Headmaster, Box 780. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING, 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B Box 639, Duxbury. Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students For catalogue 
address the President, 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys, Very small 
mnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 


classes, G 
scientific choo! and business, Ye boys in ite buil A 
Address Dr, D.K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Maes 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


In order to meet the demands made 
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